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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 


R. MAPLESON begs respectfully to announce that he 


has taken the Roya Iraiax Opera, Covent GArres, for the purpose of giving 


A SHORT SERIES OF OPERATIC PERFORMANCES, 
COMMENCING MONDAY NEXT, OCTOBER, 30th, 1871. 


PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 


TIETJENS, TREBELLI-BETTINI. 
MONDAY NEXT, OCTOBER 30th, 


Rossts1's Opera, 


SEMIRAMIDE. 








Assur, Signor Acyest | L’Ombra di Nino ., Signor CAsaBont 
Oroe, ol ea a Signor Four | Arsace .. Madame TReseLui-Bartint 
Idreno Signor RinaLpis1 | Semiramide Malle. Trresens 





Director of the Music and Conductor : ‘Signor LI CALSI. 
Mademaiselle MARIE MARIMON. 
TUESDAY NEXT, OCTOBER 31st, 
LA SONNAMBULA. 


Elvino.. os .. Signor Fawcett | Lisa ... Mdlle. BAUERMEISTER 
Il Conte Rodolfo Signor Fotr | Amina .. Mdlle. Marte Marion 


TIETJENS, TREBELI-BETTINI. 
THURSDAY NEXT, NOVEMBER 2np, 
Donizetti's Opera, 


LUCREZIA BORGIA. 


Gennaro,.. ae Signor Praupenza | Gubetta,.. . Signor CARAVOGLIA 

Il Duca, .. .. Signor Aenest | Maffio Orsini, Madame Trepecwi-Bettini 
Lucrezia Borgia, .. Madlle, Tretsens, 

After which, the RESUSCITATION SCENE, from 








ROBERT LE DIABLE. 
Roberto, .. Fe .. Signor Vizzamt | Bertramo, sé Signor Axtoxucct 
Elena, de .. Mdlle. Buancue Ricors. 





EXTRA NIGHT. 
Mademoiselle MARIE MARIMON. 
FRIDAY NEXT, NOVEMBER 38rd. 


LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO. 
Tonio ., ine .. Signor Fancectt| La Marchesa,,. Mdlle. BAUERMEISTER 
Sergente Sulpizio, Signor Aanesi | Maria, . ..» Mdlle, Marte Martmon 

After which, a BALLET DIVERTISEMENT, Principal Danseuse, Malle. 
Biancue Ricots supported by M. Despiaces and the Corps de Ballet. 


Début of Mademoiselle JEANNE DEVRIES, 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 4th, 


LA TRAVIATA. 


Alfredo, on .. Signor Vizzant | Germont Giorgio . Signor Mepioroz 
Violetta Valery, Mdile. Jeanne Devries, (Her First Appearance in this Country.) 
Doors open at HALF-PAST-SE VEN; the Opera commences at EIGHT o'clock. 

Prices of Admission :—Stalls, 12s. 6d. ; Grand Tier Circle Seats, 10s. 6d.; Reserved 
Box Seats, 7s.; Amphitheatre Stalls (Reserved), 5s.; Amphitheatre Stalls (Unreserved), 
4s. ; Pit, 5s. ; Amphitheatre, 2s. ; Private Boxes, from £4 4s., to £1 ls. 

Application for Boxes and Stalls to be made to Mr. Epwarp HALL, at the Box- 
Office (under the Portico of the Theatre) which is Open from 10 to 5 o'clock daily ; 
and at the principal musicsellers and librarians, 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 
GRAND MORNING CONCERT, 








RYSTAL PALACE.—The FIFTH SATURDAY 

CONCERT,.—THIS DAY.—Madame Conneau and Signor Danieli. Conductor, 

Mr, Manns. Schumann's Overture, Scherzo, and Finale. Incidental music to the 

Masque in “THE MERCHANT OF VENICE” (Sullivan), Overture, 
““LEONORA,"No, 2 (Beethoven). 

Admission—Half-a-crown, or by Guinea Season Ticket. Transferable stalls 

= remaining twenty-two concerts, Two Guineas. Stalls fur this concert, 

alf-a-crown, 


HE ORATORIO CONCERTS, Exerzr Hatut.—Con- 
ductor, Mr. BARNBY.—Fourth Season, 1871-2.—The Directors of the Oratorio 
Concerts beg to announce a SERIES of TEN SUBSCRIPTION CONCERTS on 
the following dates :—W ednesdays, N ber 15, D ber 6, Di ber 20, 1871; 
Tuesdays, January 23, Feburary 6, February 20, March 5, March 19; Wednesdays, 
April 10, April 24, 1872, when the following works will be performed :—Bach's 
** PASSION,” Handel's ‘“‘ MESSIAH,” “ISRAEL IN EGYPT,” “ JEPHTHA,”" 
Haydn's ‘‘ CREATION,” and Rossini’s “‘ STABAT MATER,” Mendelssohn's “ St, 
PAUL,” “HYMN OF PRAISE,” and “ELIJAH.” The directors have much 
pleasure in stating that Mr. Sims Reeves has accepted engagements for the whole of 
the performances, and the services of many other eminent vocalists have been secured. 
The members of the orchestra will be selected from the best instrumentalists in 
London, and the chorus, which will be considerably augmented, will consist of Mr. 
Barnby’s choir, numbering altogether about 500 performers. In order to insure the 
comfort of the audience, the whole of the seats have been, at a considerable cost, 
recushioned, Subscriptions to the 10 concerts, stalls (reserved and numbered), 
£3 3s.; area and west gallery (reserved and numbered), £2 2s. Subscribers’ names 
received by Novello, Ewer, & Co.; at the principal musicsellers’; and at St. 
James's Hall, by Mr. Austin. 


R. SIMS REEVES will sing at Reading, on Monday 

Next, Tenyyson's ‘‘CLARIBEL,” music by Lampets, and “ MY 

UEEN,” Buiomentuat.” Published by Lamporn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond 
treet; and Cramer, Woop, & Co. 


ISS REBECCA JEWELL will sing at Reading, 

on Monday Next, ‘LA DEA DEL LAGO,” Donizettt; and “ THAT 

DEAR SONG I LOVE THE BEST,” by Attan Hypg. Published by Lamponyn 
Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street ; and Cramer, Woop, & Co. 


ISS MARIAN ROCK will play E. Saversrey’s 


Transcription of ““‘ LORELEY,” at Croydon, on Monday, Oct, 30th. 


A YOUNG LADY desires an Engagement in a Music 

Shop. The Provinces preferred. She can both play and sing, and is tolerably 
well acquainted with the titles of Sheet Music. Address, E, W., Jarrow House, 
Portsward, Southampton. 


R. VERNON RIGBY will sing Buiomenruat’s 
+ ‘‘MESSAGE,” This Day at Manchester, and Next Week, at Newcastle-on- 
'yne. 


R. ARTHUR THOMAS will sing “MY SWEET- 
HEART WHEN A BOY," by W. Morcay, at Bow, November Ist; 
Woolwich, November 13th; Greenwich, November 27th. 
































WEDNESDAY, Novemsrr 8th; to Commence at HALF-PAST TWO o'clock, 


wanes LAURA BAXTER begs to request that all 


communications respecting concerts, &c., may be addressed to her, at her 
residence, 19, Fulham Place, Maida Hill West, W. 


Rae. a few Voices of Refinement (Ladies and 

Gentlemen only), for a really Aristocratic Choir. Soirees fortnightly. 

— to be addressed to “ Doctor,” care of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, t 
et. 








ORATORIO, OPERA RECITALS, 
AND 
BALLAD CONCERT PARTY. 
RUDERSDORF, DRASDIL, ARTHUR BYRON, WHITNEY, & BERINGER. 
T Sunderland, October 30th; Whitehaven, 81st; 
Sheffield, N ber Ist; Manchester, 2nd; Nottingham, 3rd; Limerick, 
6th ; Dublin, 7th ; Cork, 8th ; Dublin, 9th and 11th, 


All information respecting dates, terms of engagement, &c., to be obtained of Mr, 
Joun Woop, 201, Regent Street, London, W. 
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BY SPECIAL DESIRE. 


A GRAND EVENING CONCERT, 


WILL TAKE PLACE AT 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
On Wednesday, November 22, 1871, 


Under the immediate Patronage of His Royat Hicuness THe Princs or Wass, K.G, 





PAST i. 
Cantata. 


“THE RED-CROSS KNIGHT.”’ 


The Poetry by R. Reece. 

THE MUSIC BY 
FREDERIC CLAY. 
(First Time in Public.) 


MR. 





PAST if. 
Cantata. 


¥6 A PASTORAL.”’ 
The Poetry by Mrs, Freake, 


THE MUSIC BY 
THE HON. SEYMOUR EGERTON, 


(First Timein Public.) 


Principal Vocalists. 
TIETJENS, Miss BAILEY, 


AND 
Mdme. TREBELLI-BETTINI. 
Mr, VERNON RIGBY, Mr, REED LARWILL, 


Mr. LEWIS THOMAS, 
THE CHOIR 
THE ST. CECILIA CHORAL SOCIETY, 


(Director, Mr. C. J. HARGITT,) 
Numbering 200 Voices. 


A GRAND ORCHESTRA OF 80 PERFORMERS 
Selected from the Orchestras of the Royal Italian Opera, and Her Majesty's Opera: 


First Violins.—Messrs. Sainton, P., Carrodus, J. T. (Principals), Amor, F. F.» 
Buziau, V., Collins, V., Diechmann, C., Eayres, W. H., Kettenus, A., Pollitzer, A.» 
Ralph, F., Rendle, J. W., Ries, L., Vogell, M., Watson, T., Weiner, W., Zerbini, J. 3° 

Second Violins.—Messrs, Betjemann, G. H. (Principal), Bort, S., Carrodus, F. A.» 
Diehl, L., Earnshaw, J., Frewin, E., Newsham, J., Payton, E., Roberts, E., 
Simmons, A., Streather, A., Tours, B. 

Tenors.—Messrs. Schreurs, J. (Principal), Baird, G., Broadlet, J., Hann, W. H., 
Mapleson, A., Reynolds, T., Stehling, A., Waud, W, W., Webb, S., Zerbini, J. 

Violoncellos.—Messrs, Howell, E. (Principal), Boatwright, J., Daubert, H., Guest, 
A., Kleine, H., Lutgen, H., Ould, C., Reed, W. F., Trust, H. J 

Double Basses.—Messrs. Howell, J. (Principal), Jakeway, 
Reynolds, J., Waud, J. P., White, A. C., Winterbottom, A. 

Harps.—Messrs. Lockwood, E. A., Compton, G. A, 

Flutes.—Messrs. Svendsen, O., Jensen, A. 

Oboes.—Messrs. Barret, A.M.R., Horton, G, 

Clarionets.—Messrs. Lazarus, H., Tyler, G. 

Bassoons.—Messrs. Hutchings, J. F., Anderson, T. 

Horns,—Messrs. Harper, C., Mann, T. E., Standen, J. W., Stock, A. 

Trumpets.—Messrs. Harper, T., Neuzerling, W. 

Trombones.— Messrs, Webster, W., Endsor, H., Coram, T. 

Drums— Mr. Pheasant, H. 

Bass Drums.—Mr. Seymour, R. W. 

Leaper, M. SAINTON, Pranorortz, Mr, FRANKLIN TAYLOR, 


AND 
Orcay, Mr. ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
OPP IPP DOO 
Conpuctors, THE HON SEYMOUR EGERTON, 


AND 
MR. FREDERIC CLAY. 


Malle. 


Mr. E. LLOYD, 








’s., Progatsky, H 


Actirnae Manacer - - - Mr. W. B. HEALEY. 


To commence at Hight o'clock precisely. 
Prices of Admission :—Sofa Stalls, 15s.; Stalls, 10s. 6d; Reserved 
10s. 6d, ; Balcony, 5s; Area, 2s,; Gallery, 1s, i antinds 
Tickets to be had at Messrs. Hutchings & Romer's, 9, Condult Street, R 
Street ; Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street; Sams’, St. am Benet, 
4 ¥ the — Librarians and Music Warehouses; and at Austin’s Ticket Office, 
. James's Hall. 


* Published by Messrs, HUTCHINGS & ROMER 9, Conduit 8t., Regent Bt, W, 











ME ALFRED BAYLIS (pupil of Delle Sedie) has 
returned to Town to resume his en ments in Oratorios and Concerts, 
pol wer ghee! r ~ Petia oe jaylis possesses a pure tenor voice, 


M R. HANDEL GEAR, Professor of Singing, begs to 
uaint his friends and pupils that he has returned to town.—66, Szrmour 
Srrest, Portman Square, W. 


HERE STOCKHAUSEN begs to inform his friends and 


pupils that he will arrive in London on the 8th of November. For particulars 
apply to Mr. A. Chappell, 50, New Bond Street, 


HE TEMPLE TUNE BOOK, containing Psalm and 
Hymn Tunes by the most celebrated composers, past and present, Division I, 
Old English, to about 1750 os Buff bing mn § Division II. Foreign (in the Press), 
Division III. Modern English (in the Press). Collected, arranged, and edited by 
Epwarp J. Hopkins, Organist to the Honourable Societies of the Inner and Middle 
Temple. Price—Division I., 2s. 
Merzver & Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street. 


N ANDANTE GRAZIOSO, composed expressly for 
the opening of the Great Organ in the Royal Albert Hall, Kensington, July 
18th, 1871, and performed by W. T. Best, to whom it is cordially inscribed, by 
Epwanrpb J. Hopains. Reduced price, 1s. 6d. 
Merzier & Oo., 37, Great Marlborough Street. 


RAR AWAY (Melody by Miss M. LINDSAY), 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by Brinley Richards, 4s.; free by post at half- 
price. The song 4s., do. 2 voices. 


M® GATTY’S REFINED COMIC SONGS. 


I'll not Try it Again, 
Medicine Jack. 

















The Three Little Pigs. 
I Really am so Sleepy. 
Bobbie! Bobbie! B. R. A. G. (a Lady's Song). 

Not so Bad for Me. Put it Down to Me, 

And, Brightrammargate on the Sea, 
These Songs may be sung in any drawing-room. 
Each free by post for 18 stamps. 

London: Published only by Ropert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 


LUIGI BADIA’S POPULAR SONGS. 
BEL MORETTO.. os nF os ee oe ee 
UNA POVERA FANCIULLA.. 
AND 
THE BANNER OF THE NATION .. a es . -- 98. Od. 
Three of the most successful of his compositions are now published by 
Weirrert & Co., 266, Regent Street, W. 


HENRY PHILLIPS’ GREAT SONGS. 
MY LITTLE CHARMER vw oo a ee oo oe 
PARLIAMENT OPENS TO-DAY .. oe ee oe 
Isaac Watton's ‘“‘O, THE SWEET CONTENTMENT” 
AND 
THE FARMER’S DAUGHTER OF BERKSHIRE ‘ oe 
Are now Published by Wetrrert & Co., 266, Regent Street, 


“PLEIN DE DOUTE,’ 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and Trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 
By BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 


London: LamBorn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, W. 
SIGNOR FOLI’S NEW AND SUCCESSFUL SONG, 
“THE MARINER,” 


Sung with distinguished success by om } a at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Liverpool, 
Coy &C. 








3s, 
-- 38. 
-. 38 
3s. 
Ww. 








Composed by LOUIS DIEHL. 
Price 4s. 
London ; Doxoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
DAWES’S 
“HOME, SWEET HOME!” 
WITH VARIATIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Price 5s, 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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A COMMUNICATION TO HIS FRIENDS. 
By RIcHARD WAGNER. 
(Continued from page 671.) 


Henceforward, in all my dramatic labours, I was first a 
poet; it was not till I proceeded to carry out the poem in 
detail, that I again became a musician. But I was a poet con- 
scious beforehand of possessing the power of musical expression 
necessary for the realisation of my poem; I had practised it to 
such an extent as to be perfectly aware of my capability of em- 
ploying it for the realisation of a poetic intention, and I could 
not only rely securely on this capability in grasping poetic 
notions, but, knowing thus much, could fashion the notions 
themselves more freely to suit the poetic necessity, than 1 could 
have done had I fashioned them with especial reference to the 
music. I had previously had to gain the capability of musical 
expression, in the same way that we learnalanguage. Until we are 
completely masters of a foreign and unusual idiom, we must, in all 
we say, take into consideration its peculiar character ; in order to 
be intelligible, we must continually pay attention to the expres- 
sion itself, and weigh what we wish to say with express reference 
thereto. Thus, in every one of our utterances we are hampered 
by having to observe the formal rules of the language; we 
cannot tell unreservedly from our involuntary sentiments the 
state of our heart, what we feel, and what we perceive; on the 
contrary, we must, for their manifestation, absolutely mould our 
views and sensations on the expression, of which we are not such 
masters as of our mother tongue, wherein, completely careless 
about the matter, we find the right expression as a matter of course 
without even willing it. I had now, however, thoroughly acquired 
the language of music; I possessed it as though it was really 
my mother-tongue, and, when I desired to communicate any- 
thing, had no longer to trouble myself about the formal part of 
the expression; the expression was always ready whenever I 
required it to communicate, according to my inward impulse, a 
definite view or sensation. But we do not speak without exertion 
an unusual language quite correctly, till we have imbibed its 
spirit, till we feel and think in it, and thus desire to express in it 
exactly what, according to its spirit, can be expressed in it alone. 
It is not till we speak completely in the spirit of a language, till, 
quite involuntarily, we feel and think in it, that we gain the 
facility of extending the spirit itself, of enriching and expanding 
at one and the same time what is to be expressed at the same 
time as the expression. That which has to be expressed in 
musical language are, exclusively, feelings and _ sensations ; 
musical language expresses with copious completeness the 
purport of the feelings expressed in purely human language, 
but a purport freed from our verbal language which has become 
simply an organ of the understanding. What, therefore, is 
incapable of expression in absolute musical language, as such, is 
the precise determination of the object of the feeling and of the 
sensation, by which object the feeling and the sensation are first 
determined with certainty. The necessary extension and expan- 
sion of the musical linguistic-expression consist, therefore, in the 
acquisition of the power of pourtraying, with recognisable sharp- 
ness, even the Individual and Special, and this power 
musical language can acquire only by a union with verbal 
language. But tbis union cannot prove successful save when 
musical language, first of all, attaches itself to what is similar and 
allied to it in verbal language ; the connection must take place 
exactly where in verbal language itself, there is manifested an 
irresistible yearning for a real, sensual expression of feeling. 
This, however, is determined exclusively by the purport 
of what has to be expressed, according as that purport becomes 
a purport of feeling from having previously been a purport of 
understanding. A purport to be grasped solely by the understand- 
ing is communicable solely in verbal language ; the more, how- 
ever, it expands into a case of feeling, the more decidedly does 
it require an expression which the language of tone only can 
supply with suitable copiousness. This determines completely, 
as a matter of course, the purport of what the word tone-poet 
_ to utter ; it is, the Purely Human freed from all Convention- 
ality, 
_ Having gained the faculty of speaking freely and involuntarily 
in the language of tone, I could naturally have to convey my 











thoughts only in the spirit of this language, and when, as an 
artistic being, I felt most markedly the impulse for thus convey- 
ing them, the purport of my communication was determined 
according to the spirit of the power of expression, which 
was the most precious thing I possessed. The poetic subjects 
which impelled me to artistic configuration could be only of such 
a nature as, above all, to enlist my feelings and not my under- 
standing ; the Purely Human freed. from everything historically 
formal, alone could, when presented to me in its actual and 
natural shape, non-obscured from without, excite my sympathy, 
and —_— me to communicate my views. What I perceived, I 
now beheld only out of the spirit of music; not of that kind of 
music, however, whose formal exigences would have hampered 
me in the expression, but that music of which I was perfectly 
master, and in which I expressed myself as in my mother-tongue. 
With this power, I could now direct all my attention, freely and 
without impediment, solely to what had to be expressed; only the 
object of the expression was now what required consideration for 
my configuration. It was from the very fact of my having acquired 
the faculty of musical expression that I became a poet, because it 
was no longer by the expression itself, but by its object that, as a 
plastic artist, I had to regulate myself. Without starting with a 
view to the enrichment of the power of musical expression, I 
necessarily extended it, as a matter of course, by the subjects 
which it was my aim to express. It was a necessary condition 
in the nature of my progress out of the system of musical sen- 
sation to the fashioning of poetic subjects that I should condense 
their vague and general purport of feeling into a definiteness, 
growing gradually clearer and more plain, and thus at last 
necessarily reach the point where the poet, regulating himself 
immediately by life, securely and firmly pourtrays and determines 
out of himself what has to be communicated through the instru- 
mentality of musical expression. Anyone, therefore, who con- 
siders attentively the formation of the three poems here * 
submitted to him will find that, in Der fliegende Holliinder, 
I sketched in the vaguest and broadest outlines what in 
Tannhduser, and, afterwards in Lohengrin, I ended by fashioning 
with certainty, and with a definiteness ever growing clearer and 
clearer. While, when pursuing this course, I was enabled to 
refer more and more to actual life, at a certain time, and under 
certain circumstances, I necessarily at last got so far that a poetic 
subject, such as that of Frederick Redbeard already mentioned, 
suggested itself, though to fashion it I must simply have 
renounced musical expression. But it was precisely here that 
my previously unconscious course of action could not fail in its 
artistic necessity to attain consciousness. By this subject, which 
would have caused me entirely to forget music, I became aware 
of the value of true poetic subjects generally ; and there, where I 
should have had to leave unemployed my power of musical expression, 
I discovered, also, that I should have had to sacrifice to political 
speculation the poetic faculty I had acquired, and thus to deny my 
artistic nature generally.—But it was precisely this that consti- 
tuted the most cogent motive for obtaining a clear conscious- 
ness of the nature of historico-political life as opposed to pony 
human life, and when, with full knowledge and willingness, 
abandoned Frederick, with whom I had approached this political 
life most nearly, in order to undertake more decidedly and 
certainly, in what I wanted, Siegfried, I entered upon a new and 
most decisive period of my artistic and human development, the 
period of conscious artistic Willing, in a perfectly new path, struck 
out by me with unconscious necessity, a path in which, as an 
artist and a man, I advanced towards a new world. 

I have here described the influence which the fact of my 
possessing the spirit of music exerted upon the selection of my 
poetic subjects, and their fresh poetic configuration. The next 
thing I have to do is to show what reaction my poetic system, 
thus determined, exerted in its turn upon my musical expression 
and its form.—This reactionary influence was manifested chiefly 
in two particulars: in dramatico-musical form generally, and in 
melody especially. : g ree 

While, from the turning point I have described in my artistic 
tendencies, I was once for all determined by the subject, a subject 
by the way picked out by the eye of music, I was inevitably 





* Namely, in the same volume as this Communication. TRANSLATOR, 
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compelled, in its configuration, to go on till I gradully arrived at 
the utter abolition of the form of opera as handed down to me. 
This form was never a definite one, comprehending an entire 
drama, but rather an arbitrary conglomerate of separate small 
vocal forms, which, in an entirely accidental succession of airs, 
duets, trios, etc., with choruses and concerted pieces, as they are 
termed, really constituted its essence. In the poetic moulding 
of my subjects, I could no longer possibly attach any value to 
the appropriate filling up of these ready-made forms; my sole 
aim was to represent generally the subject of the drama ina 
manner intelligible to the feelings. In the whole course of the 
drama, I found no sections or distinctions possible but the acts, 
in which the place or the time changes, or the scenes, in which 
the characters do so. It was a natural result of the plastic unity 
inherent in a mythical subject that in my scenic arrangement all 
the little details, indispensable to the modern writer of stage- 
plays for the explanation of complicated historical events, were 
altogether unnecessary, and the strength of the pourtrayal could 
be concentrated in a few important and decisive points. ‘Thus, 
with fewer scenes, in each of which one decisive phase of 
mind was to be clearly depicted, I was justified, when carry- 
ing out my work, to linger on and exhaust every subject, in a 
manner forming part of my plan; I was not compelled to 
be satisfied with allusions, and—for the sake of the external 
economy of my work—to turn hastily from one allusion to 
another; I could plainly pourtray, with all necessary calm, 
the simple object in its most distant relations, relations to be 
plainly unfolded to the dramatic understanding. In consequence 
of the nature of the subject being thus determined, I was 
not in the remotest degree forced, when sketching out my scenes, 
to be swayed by considerations for any particular musical form, 
because the scenes pre-supposed their musical realisation as 
springing necessarily out of themselves. I felt more and more 
certain in this respect, and it could not, therefore, ever enter my 
head to interrupt, in its natural formation, by arbitrary external 
assumptions, and by the violent insition of the conventional 
operatic vocal forms, the musical form growing naturally out 
of the scenes. Thus it was not by any means on principle, and 
as a reflecting breaker* of forms, that I proceeded to the distruc- 
tion of the aria form, the duet form, or any other usual operatic 
form ; but the omission of these forms resulted quite as a matter 
of course entirely from the nature of the subject, the pourtrayal 
of which in a manner intelligible to the feelings, and by the 
expression necessary to it, was the sole thing about which I 
cared. The fact of involuntarily knowing the traditional form still 
influenced me so much in my Flying Dutchman, that every 
person who attentively examines the piece will per- 
ceive that the form frequently guided me in the arrange- 
ment of my scenes; it was gradually, first with Taunnhduser, andthen 
in amore marked degree with Lohengrin, that is to say, as I gained 
a clearer insight into the nature of my subject and the mode of 
pourtrayal requisite for it, that I entirely shook off the influence 
of form, and regulated the form of representation more and more 
decidedly only by the requirements and the peculiarity of the 
subject and the situation. 





* This character, which they consider themselves bound to attribute to me, 
haunts the brains of most of the musical critics when they do me the honour 
of referring to me. Since they never trouble themselves about the whole, it is, 
in the first place, only details respecting form which can constitute for them 
the subject of reflection, and the blame of their having to reflect with regard 
to music they lay upon me, who advance towards them with reflected music ; 
then again, simply because they have only the musician before them, they 
confound me with certain hair-splitting actual absolute musicians, who—as 
such—can still make a show of producing works of imagination only by the 
arbitrary variation and transposition of the form. In their grief at my 
destroying the musical forms which were the salvation of established custom, 
they go so far as to regard as a misfortune in store for them any work that 
may be announced by me, getting so excited that they even actually imagine 
that my operas, though utterly unknown to the managers, are inundating 
German theatres. So absurd does fear render people ! 


(To be continued.) 


Praaue.—A new romantic opera, Svatojonsky Prondy, has been pro- 
duced at the National Theatre. The music, by i Rochen, is 
praised ; the libretto, by Herr Riiffer, is not, . 








ROYALTY THEATRE. 


True to its wayward habits, English opera has unexpectedly appeared 
at the Royalty, in succession to the entertainment sampled by M. 
Hervé’s Chilperic. This time our native muse does not come hand in 
hand with a nondescript, half Italian, half English. She does worse by 
trying to conciliate public taste in a form compounded of burlesque 
without smartness, and opera bouffe without fun. If Mr. R. Reece, the 
librettist, and Mr, J. E. Mallandaine, the composer of Paquita; or, 
Love ina Frame, sought to make their “ comic opera” attractive by 
such means the failure has been most signal. Of puns, good and bad 
—especially bad—the public know enough; and when a Spanish 
soldier, ‘‘ period uncertain,” refers to the Alexandra Palace Tontine or 
the prospects of the Albert Hall, we recognise humour from which 
familiarity has taken all that is humorous. Yet upon such things Mr. 
Reece seems to have dupended. Of other merit—save the mark !—we 
can detect none in the libretto of Paguita. Its plot, for example, 
presents but a new combination of well-known characters and situa- 
tions. There is a high-spirited young lady, who, for the sake of 
her soldier-love—refuses a “ wealthy landowner ;” there are mercenary 
parents, who certainly do one rare thing—lock up their child in 
a haunted chamber, that the ghost might teach obedience ; there is 
a rich suitor, whose money bags are associated with an ugly face; and 
there is the customary poor gallant, who rejoices in a good figure and 
a tenor voice. As regards incident, a change of masks at a fete, and 
some startling appearances in the haunted room, are not only the most 
important, but the most novel. So much for Mr. Reece’s share in 
Paquita. Mr. Mallandaine, on his part, has done little besides suggest 
Auber and Offenbach in his comic music, and Balfe in that which 
embodies sentiment. The imitation, however, is occasionally good, a 
drinking song, with chorus, for example, being a clever reflection of 
Offenbach, It is not wonderful that the first performance of such a 
‘comic opera” as Paguita left much to desire, Few of those engaged 
had thought it worth while to be perfect in their parts; but the gallery 
came to the rescue, and, being quite as amusing as Mr. Reece, litle 
perhaps was lost. Miss Augusta Thompson acted and sang with great 
vigour as Paquita, being, indeed, the life and soul of the piece; Mr. 
Loredan looked well as Pablo the soldier, and M. J. A. Shaw, as the 
“wealthy landowner,” seemed in a chronic state of uncertainty 
what next to say and do. Paquita’s parents were represented by Mrs, 
Johnson and Mr. Atkins; her sister, Luisita, was played acceptably 
by Miss Fanny Leng; and two sketchy characters, who did nothing 
in particular, were entrusted to Miss Lizzie Russell and Mr. Oliver 
Summers, Several encores were demanded during the evening, and 
the authors had to make their bow when all was over. 


a , 
MR. SIMS REEVES IN NEWCASTLE. 


The great tenor has been singing at Mr. Rea’s concerts, and a local 
paper thus records a portion of his doings :— 


“With any other attraction whatever on the programme than the name of 
the greatest of English tenors, a failure of the evening’s entertainment might 
with the greatest certainty have been predicted, for the night was one of such 
terrible inclemency as to prevent all but the most determined from leaving 
their homes. But despite the pouring rain which fell without intermission the 
whole evening, a crowded and brilliant audience had assembled in the town 
hall by the hour fixed for the commencement of the concert. The first part 
of the entertainment was a selection, principally choral, from Jsrael in Egypt. 
Mr. Sims Reeves was set down for a single solo, ‘The enemy said,’ his render- 
of which has become famous. When Mr. Reeves appeared upon the platform 
an enthusiastic ovation awaited him, and it was some time before the band 
could commence with the orchestral introduction to the air. The execution 
of this solo by the great vocalist has been so often and so highly praised by 
the critics of the metropolitan press, that it is needless for us to lavish encomiums 
upon it, and we will only say that Mr. Reeves was in great voice, and that he 
threw in the marvellous forte effect in the last few bars with such spirit as to 
electrify the audience. Rounds of applause followed the close of the air, and 
Mr. Reeves at length appeared and bowed his acknowledgments, but declined 
the honour of an encore.” 

With regard to another concert, the critic of another journal says :— 

“Last night, the town hall presented a very brilliant aspect, the speciality 
being the second appearance of Mr. Sims Reeves, who was in excellent voice. 
His songs were ‘ Adelaide ’ and ‘ The Requital. ’ The latter has not been given for 
many years past in anything likethe style which Mr. Reeves rendered it last night. 
Nothing has ever been heard in the whole range of vocal display more exquisitely 
sympathetic and touching than Mr. Reeves’ incomparable reading of this gem 
of a song. It is superfluous to say that it was encored, and perhaps equally 
so to mention that it was not repeated.” 


Kiew.—The Russian operatic company has been, up to the present, 
very successful. 
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MR. CIPRIANI POTTER. * 


The death of Mr. Cipriani Potter in his eightieth year, on the 26th of 
September, closes an epoch in musical history. He was the last of a generation 
of whom even Mendelssohn—prematurely taken from us now nearly a quarter 
—century since—was too young to have had any personal knowledge. The 
artistic life of Mr. Potter synchronized with the lives of Spohr and Meyerbeer 
—taking in, as it were, those of Mendelssohn and Schumann—with those of 
Rossini, of Auber, of Bishop, and their contemporaries, not to speak of a body 
of executive artists (instrumentalists especially), most of whom had no predeces- 
sors, and some of whom have found no successors. Not only so; he was one 
of the few who had received the counsels and even won the confidence—so far 
as that might be possible—of a greater than any of these, Beethoven; as he 
was among the earliest to estimate at its full value the genius of that great 
master. Nor through any other single influence has Beethoven been made to 
penetrate so deeply or to spread so widely in England as through that of Mr. 
Potter. Had his labours in the cause of music been restricted to the direction 
and performance of Beethoven’s works, in days when our orchestral performers 
could not or would not grapple with the difficulties their interpretation pre- 
sented, and when English audiences were even less willing than now to give 
heed to the utterances of untried prophets, his memory should be held in 
honour by his countrymen, But he did more than this; he was the most in- 
fluential English musical teacher of this century; and of that which he more 
especially taught he was the only teacher when he began to teach it. Har- 
mony, counterpoint, even instrumentation as now understood, had been taught 
and mastered in the English school—the two first especially—long before the 
return to and final settlement in England of Mr. Potter; but the principles of 
“form ” in musical composition, the order in which the several “ subjects” of 
a movement should be introduced, the differences with which they should be 
repeated, the nature of the “episodes” by which they might be relieved— 
everything, in fact, connected with their “ treatment” were, before that epoch, 
rather felt than understood among English musicians; in either case, neither 
made clear in precept nor demonstrated in practice. To his last days Mr. 
Potter’s interest in his art remained undiminished, and his judgment unen- 
feebled by that insensibility to new impressions to which we are all liable as 
years grow upon us. He was the most catholic of musical critics. As Bach 
was not too occult, so was Auber not too obvious for him. Mr. Potter was a 
constant attendant at the concerts of the Philharmonic Society, of which he 
was one of the founders, at the Monday Popular and Crystal Palace Saturday 
Concerts—indeed, wherever good music well performed was likely to be heard. 
His absence from our musical places of resort will be not unfelt even by those 
to whom he was known only by sight. To those whose relations with him 
were closer, his departure is ax yet hard to realise—so full of life, so sympa- 
thetic, so clear in judgment, and so happy in the expression of it, seemed he 
and was he only a few weeks ago. 

Joun Hutwau. 
——0—— 
NOTES ON MUSIC AND ART. 

For the more just appreciation of one of its favourites, it might be use- 
ful to the English public to know with how little success Mr. Charles 
Hallé has met on his recent appearance as pianist in the Beethoven 
Con:erts, at Bonn. Almost all the German musical papers, with due 
praise of Mr, Hallé’s technical abilities, are unanimous in reflecting upon 
his cold and academical playing, rom the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik 
we translate the following passage about his rendering of Beethoven’s 
Concerto in E flat:— Mr. Hallé’s playing of this wonderful piece 
surrounded us again with icy coolness. It is certainly highly meri- 
\: tous of this virtuoso to have made it his task to popularise Beethoven's 
ma terpleces in his new fatherland, England. However, his being 
acknowledged as a remarkable interpreter of this master would be 
pus-ible nowhere but in England.” 


Moscow,—Madame Patti will make her first appearance this year at 
the Italian Opera on the 4th November. The part she has selected is 
the heroine in Dinorah. She will remain a month, and, on the 
6th December, appear at the Italian Opera, St. Petersburgh, in, most 
probably, Romeo e Julietta. 

FRANK FoRt-oN-THE-Matxe.—Malle, Antonia Labitzky, soubrette at 
the Theatre here, and sister of the Carlsbad conductor, has married a 
rich banker, by name, Herr Kohnspeier. She retires from the stage. 








* From the Academy—Oct 15. 








OPERA IN ROME. 


The only musical attractions offered at present in the Eternal 
City, are the second-rate performances at the Apollo Theatre, 
where Traviata alternates with Masaniello. ‘Vhe spirited tenor 
Mazzaleni taking the principal character in the latter work, and 
winning the usual encore for the barcarolle. In order to allow 
time for the new and pretty ballet Ginditta, which is performed 
on the same night, Auber’s fine opera is given in a very frag- 
mentary condition. The whole of the first act is omitted, and 
some of the music of the second. After the fourth act the ballet 
is performed, breaking unpleasantly into the continuity of the 
lyric work, while the eruption of Mount Vesuvius is not repre- 
sented ‘‘ owing to mechanical difficulties.” In Traviata, the 
chief success is won by a young and handsome tenor, who must 
one day make his mark. It is said that the management will 
produce, during the season, a new opera by Libani, who, some years 
ago, wrote a work called Gulnara, for the Pagliano Theatre, 
Florence. 

The Apollo theatre has an admirable orchestra, and the con- 
ductor produces with it some effects 1 have not heard elsewhere. 
The familiar Masaniello overture is rendered by this able band 
of musicians with a brilliancy and dash that give quite a new 
meaning to the rather hackneyed phrases. In 7raviata, the only 
encore is that awarded to the orchestral symphony for stringed 
instruments, which precedes the last act. The way in which this 
morceau is rendered shows how carefully the conductor has 
trained his willing and able associates. 

The attendance at the Apollo is not very large, despite the 
careful performances of the orchestra, and the good chorus sing- 
ing. With the exception of Mazzoleni, the solo singers are 
unknown outside of Italy ; nor do they appear to be held in the 
highest estimation there. The troupe have in rehearsal the 
Guarany of Carlo Gomez, which has met with success, both at 
Milan and Florence, and which will be brought out under the 
personal superintendence of the composer, a young Braaillian of 
decided promise. 

The Valle Theatre is open with a dramatic company; and 
Pulcinella is playing his antics at the Valetta and the Metastasio. 
{very night the Royal band plays in the Piazza Colonna; but there 
is no longer any afternoon music on the Pincian Hill, as in Papal 
days of yore. 

TROVATOR. 

Rome, October 20, 1871. 


ies 
GAIETY THEATRE. 


Remembering that seven years have elapsed since La Belle Héléne 
was first brought out in Paris, it is somewhat curious to find associated 
with the appearance of the title in the Gaiety programme an intimation 
that this extravaganza is now being performed for the first time in 
London. Much of the music is, of course, familiar to the public; but 
there is no doubt the entire libretto, in which MM. Meilhac and Halevy 
have so mercilessly quizzed the gravest personages known in classic 
history, would be a novelty to many who could recite off-hand the story 
of a Grande Duchess. The statement of the bills must be, however, 
so far qualified as to apply more particularly to the present version 
furnished by Mr, Charles Kenney, who has improved upon those 
hazardous jokes of the Parisian dramatists, and who has a claim to be 
complimented on the smoothness of his versification. Two years be- 
fore the fraility of Helen was so saucily illustrated by Mdlle. Schneider 
at the St. James’s, Mr. F. C. Burnand had translated the piece for the 
Adelphi, and although the actors of that establishment found themselves 
inconvenienced by having to discharge the duties of vocalists, a tolerably 
long run was obtained. Excellently suited to the Gaiety company. 
La Belle Hélene now appears to better advantage; and with a good 
band, led by Herr Meyer Liitz, the sparkling music of Offentach 
receives justice. Miss Julia Matthews, whose ability and vivacity 
have qualified her for parts of this kiud, sings and acts with 
spirit as Helen. Miss Constance Loseby, who distinguishes her- 
self as Paris, gains plaudits for the manner in which her portion of the 
music is executed, and commands a well-merited encore for her ren- 
dering of that song in the first act which tells the story of the ap;le of 
discord. Miss Annie Tremaine figures as a lively Orestes. Mr. J. D. 
Stoyle gives Calchasall the benefit of his deep voice and broad humour ; 
and a fantastic ballet in the last scene, with the Payne family as the 
principle dancers, adds to the attractiveness of a performance which is 
vividly illustrative of Paris in more senses than one. 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 
“‘ MUSICAL EVENINGS.” 

Noticing the series of concerts which began under the above title 
in St. George’s Hall, last Wednesday, the Standard observes :— 

“The announcement that Mr. Henry Holmes, our best English violinist, and 
his talented confréres, Messrs. Folkes, Burnett, and Pezze, will commence 
their delightful musical winter evenings in St. George’s Hall on the 25th of 
this month, instead of deferring them as hitherto till after Christmas, is a 
sign that the taste for the fine class of musical works, known under the 
general title of chamber music, is on the increase, and that the appeal which 
has been made to the public for support has been responded to in a satisfactory 
manner. The perfect way in which Mr. Henry Holmes and his coadjutors 
have presented the most abstruse works of Beethoven, Schubert, and Spohr 
(besides the well-known quartets of Mozart, Haydn, and Mendelssohn), has 
had a great deal to do with the favourable reception accorded them at these 
musical winter evenings ; and it is only just to acknowledge the services the 
executants have rendered the musical art. Mr. H. Holmes and Signor Pezze 
are virtuosi of the first rank, but on no occasion during the four seasons of 
their chamber concerts have they attempted to display the command they possess 
over their respective instruments in any ad captandum solos, but have been 
content to sink their own individuality in the task of realising an ensemble 
worthy the masterpieces they brought forward. It is to the artistic feeling 
thus displayed, added to the skill of the four executants, which has brought 
the winter evenings into such repute, gained for them the highest patronage in 
the land, and is yearly adding to their popularity.” 


THE ‘‘ ORATORIO CONCERTS.” 

Referring to the prospectus issued by the directors of these Concerts, 
the Standard says :— 

“ Altogether it would be impossible to present a finer collection of sacred 
works for performance, or one more acceptable to the staunch admirers of 
everything upon which the seal of public approval has been placed. At the 
same time the selection does not entitle the directors to claim support as 
revialists or propagandists of a more liberal system of opening the libraries of 
musical art. It shows that they may be trusted as rigid conservators rather 
than intelligent pioneers. The introduction last season of Dr. Hiller's Vala 
and Damayanti, Sir Julius Benedict's St. Peter, and some works not generally 
performed by the Sacred Harmonic and other societies seemed, to promise a pro- 
gressive as well as liberal course of action, and justify the attempt to establish 
a new institution. This season we miss from the programme the novelties of 
last, search in vain for the titles of new works, and find nothing except Bach's 
Passion Music and Handel's Jephtha to distinguish it from those older institu- 
tions. If the directors have relinquished their first intentions, and desire now 
only to compete with the sacred societies, their programme is skilfully chosen, 
but we trust such is not the case, and that they will fulfil their mission in a 
different way. With the energy and spirit displayed last season, they might 
easily fill up the void caused by a too rigid conservatism, and favourably 
account for their raison d’etre. 


ALEXANDRA PALACE, 

‘The Morning Post thus reported some recent doings on Muswell 

‘The attention and interest recently excited towards the Alexandra Palace 
caused a great number of visitors to avail themselves of the privilege offered by 
the company of visiting the building and grounds on Saturday, many coming 
from long distances, in defiance of the most unfavourable weather, to see and 
enjoy for themselves the beauty of the park and its neighbourhood. The park 
is at present nearly in a state of primitive beauty, very little having been done 
as yet to enhance that beauty by artificial means; and, notwithstanding the 
fact that the pitiless downpour of rain prevented the enjoyment of a ramble in 
the grounds, which many had come especially for, the disappointment was in 
some degree softened by the sight of such of the prospect from the hill on 
which the building stands as could be gained through the windows on the 
several sides. The views of wood, field, and river thus obtained are most 
splendid and extensive, the neighbouring villages are so thickly surrounded 
with trees in all the many shades of autumn that their places cannot at first 
be distinguished ; and there is no siga to show how near or how far the 
great town lies ; the building seems alone, surrounded by beautifal and almost 
wild scenery, and the sense of isolation and loneliness which the absolutely 
empty building gives to the mind is strengthened by the situation and 
surreundings of the place. The visitors, at first scarcely a dozen, woke 
strange echoes with their footsteps, and marched onward as though they were 
walking in some enchanted castle, fearing almost to look to the right or to the 
left. With numbers came courage, and the thunder of the organ completely 
broke the spell of silence, dullness, and heaviness, which the appearance of the 
building, and the character of the day, helped to augment. As the day grew 
nearer three o'clock the visitors came in more frequently and in larger numbers, 
and the sound of feet and voices prevented the full enjoyment of the tone of 
Willis's organ, or the admirable performance.of Mr. W. H. Thomas, except in 
some of the less frequented portions of the building where the sound could 
reach ; for, like everything else, the acoustic properties are at present incom- 





plete, so that a certain quality of tone is better heard from one point than from 
another. It was nearly half-past three before the selection from the Messiah, 
promised as an entertainment to those who chose to be present, commenced ; 
and the voices of choir and chief singers told with good effect. The principal 
singers present were Miss Susanna Cole, Miss‘Banks, Miss Lucy Franklin, Mr. 
E. Lloyd (in the place of Mr. Vernon Rigby, originally announced), and Mr, 
Lewis Thomas. The performance was accompanied on the organ by Mr. W. 
H. Thomas, and conducted by Mr. Glenn Wesley, his choir forming the chorus, 
It is unnecessary to enter into details with regard to the execution of the 
music; it is only needful to record the fact that every piece was most 
enthusiastically received and thoroughly enjoyed. There were more than 
2,000 people present, and everything seemed to pass off satisfactorily, although 
there was not a single official to be seen except the porter at the lodge, and 
even he, driven in probably by stress of weather and flood of people, quietly 
yielded to circumstances and retired. Ifit was the intention of the company to 
demonstrate on this occasion, by a policy of non-intervention, the capability of 
the British sight-seer to provide for his own amusement without being officialised, 
and to prove how well he can behave himself when left alone,the experiment 
must have been most satisfactory in every respect.” 
—— 0 ——_ 
MUSIC IN BIRMINGHAM. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


The Festival Choral Society did wisely in selecting Elijah for the 
opening concert of their tweltth season, as Mendelssohn’s masterpiece 
must always possess a special attraction for the inhabitants of the town 
that first had the honour of presenting such a glorious work to the 
public; and there seems, indeed, to be a sort of halo thrown over the 
oratorio when listening to it within the walls, where, twenty-five years 
since, its manifold beauties were first revealed. But, while giving due 
credit to the enterprising residents of the “ metropolis of the midlands” 
for their supposed appreciation of the greatest of composers of modern 
days, may it be asked why the bust of one whom they profess to honour 
so highly is suffered to remain,—or, to put the question stronger,—why 
was it ever allowed to be placed in the darkest spot of a very dark 
staircase, where it is (under certain conditions not altogether unknown 
to this smoky place) almost invisible, while at all times its very 
existence must be completely unknown except to those who happen to 
make use of that one particular entrance. True, the Town Hall is 
used for a variety of purposes—for political gatherings (when there is 
anything but a ‘concourse of sweet sounds”), for iron-masters’ meet- 
ings, for Mayor's conversazionés, for balls, for bazaars, for flower 
shows; but what are all these compared to the great Triennial 
Festivals, at the most memorable of which Mendelssohn himself first 
directed that marvellous composition which so rapidly and so worthily 
has taken its place by the side of the Messiah? What is it that has 
given Birmingham so prominent a position in the world of musical art? 
the production of £lijah ; and by way of comment upon this proud dis- 
tinction, the bust of Mendelssohn is thrust into an obscure corner, 
where it remains unseen save by the few who may chance to notice it 
as they brush hurriedly past, and to the majority as utterly unknown as 
if it were placed in far-off Timbuctoo, Oddly enough the Birmingham 
people make no sort of protest against this unseemly state of thing ; 
but this need not prevent me from lifting my voice and recording msy 
protest against such disrespect to the memory of him whom they of all 
others should most delight to honour. Of the performance on this 
occasion, I may say that I have heard better in many respects. True, 
Mr. Stockley honestly did his duty as conductor ; true, the choruses for 
the greater part were well sung, although an absence of light and 
shade occasionally left something to be desired; true, the applause 
was frequent (if not at all times discriminating); true, that Madame 
Rudersdorff sang with her accustomed fervency and earnestness; true, that 
Mr. Arthur Byron did what in him lay for the tenor music; true, that 
Malle. Drasdil was throughout conscientious, pains-taking, and effective, 
in the contralto part ; and that Mr. Whitney, although evidently labour- 
ing under hoarseness and general indisposition, created a favourable 
impression by his dignified reading of the part of the Prophet. But no 
less true was it that, one and all these conditions were accompanied 
(literally) by a drawback in the shape of the band which played with 
even more than its usual coarseness and unsteadiness. So long as this 
important element remains unreformed, so long will the oratorio per- 
formances of the Festival Choral Society be far removed from perfec- 
tion. The Hall was crowded in every part, despite the rain which had 
set in from early morn to dewy (very dewy) eve. 


Breakrast.—Erps’s Cocoa.—GRaTEFUL AND Comrortinc.—The very agreeable 
character of this preparation has rendered it a general favourite.—The Civil Service 
Gazette remarks :—‘* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables = . 

acl 


delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctor's bills.” rv 
60 


packet is labelled: James Epps & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
makers of Epps’s Cacaoine, a very thin evening beverage, 
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THE PAREPA-ROSA COMPANY. 


The following spirited account of English opera generally, and the 
enterprise of Madame Parepa-Rosa particularly, in America, is taken 
from the New York Herald. The article is apropos of the first perform- 
ance of the Parepa-Rusa troop since'their return to the “ Empire City ”:— 

“ There was a gathering of all that was choice in fashion, art, and literature, 
at the Academy last night. Dress circle, parquet, and boxes were resplendent 
in the gay toilets of the ladies, dotted by the gentlemen's sombre black suit of 
the ‘claw-hammer’ pattern. Nearly every lyric artist ef note in the city was 
there, and coteries of managers clustered in the lobLies discussing the merits 
of the company. Six tenors stood on the steps at the entrance giving opinions 
of their new rival in tone or recitative. A corporal’s guard of basses growled 
their praise, or the opposite, in the foyer, and stray primme donne in the boxes 
held acaucus during the entr’acte, ‘There were also a few spectacled Teutonic 
conductors lamenting the absence of the music of the future and its exponents. 
It was a brilliant commencement of the opera season, and the management may 
feel confident that the public will not be lacking in appreciation of good music 

this fall. Lnglish operas since the Seguins has had a spasmodic existence in 


this country. —_Its first essay at popularity in the Park Theatre was success- 
ful, but when the Seguins relinquished the reins it drooped out 
of existence. The brilliant season of the Pyne and Harrrison troupe 


forms the next epoch, and was the means of giving it a fair start. 
Miss Richings, Castle and Campbell were its most noted representatives in 
later times, until Madame Parepa-Rosa assumed the management. Her first 
season proved an entire success, owing to the fact that she took especial pains 
in presenting a first class company with as good surroundings in the stage 
department as could be procured. Last night she selected Donizetti s 
sparkling opera, The Vaughter of the Regiment, as an opening attraction ; 
and although, of course, she, as prima donna, monopolised the best of the music, 
yet she introduced in the other parts new artists, Of these the principal was 
the tenor, Tom Karl, who comes from Italy with strong endorsements from the 
conservatvtres, the public, and the press. There is a good opportunity for a 
tenor di grazia to show what he can do in the rolz of Tonio, and Mr. Karl 
availed himself of it with gratifying result. His voice is of light calibre, 
but the timbre possesses a sympathetic quality which in such an air as 
‘ Sweetly her smile was beaming” (introduced instead of the ordinary arta), 
was charming. He has also the important quality of facility in executing 
florid music. At times his voice reminds one of Brignoli, and he seems to have 
some of the mezza voce which is the distinguished feature of that favourite 
artist. He has also a fine stage presence, and an easy style of acting. The 
nervousness consequent upon a first appearance had the usual effect of marring 
many of Mr. Karls’ efforts, but he gave sufficient evidence of possessing all 
the qualities necessary for a tenor in English opera, even if he could not use 
them always with discretion. The sergeant, Sulpice (Mr. Aynsley Cook), was 
another new face, ard one likely to become a favourite, There is nothing 
particularly striking in his voice, bit it is good, under complete control, and 
trained in a genuine musical school. As an actor he is irreproachable. His 
wife, who undertook the small part of the Marchioness, had not much to do, 
but did that well. The same may be said of Mr. Gustavus Hall. The music 
of Maria gave Madame Parepa-Rosa’s grand voice full scope fur display, and 
she sang it as she does all kinds of music, with a spirit and artistic finish 
that drew enthusiastic applause even from the cold Aadttueés of an operahouse. 
In the singing lesson scene with the Marquis she gave with effect those pyro- 
technic cadenzas with which Jenny Lind used to electrify her hearers. ‘I'he 
chorus, numbering over forty, is the best we have ever heard at the Academy, 
and a positive treat after the howlers from avenue C. The orchestra, also 
consisting of forty members, was equally good, well balanced, and ably con- 
ducted by Carl Rosa. The flute and oboe solos in the opera were very 
artistically rendered, and the ensemble was without a flaw.” 


(Extract from a private letter.) 
‘* Only few lines in the greatest hurry. You will, I am sure, be glad to 
hear that the Parepa-Rosa undertaking here is ‘ going on splendidly,’ as they 
say. We run now two opera companies, one German, with Wachtel, at the 
Stadttheater, and one English, at the Academy. There are crowded houses 
at both; and if it continues as it has begua, we shall have a glorious season. 
1 only wish you could hear the English company, as it stands, in London. 
With all the sneering English opera meets there from every side, I am sure 
it would do. Malle. Doria has made a very successful début in the Bohemian 
Girl. On Monday, Vanzini comes out in Satanella. You will shortly hear 
from me again.” 
Oct. 6., New York. 





_ Leirsic.—At the second Gewandhaus concert, the programme 
included the overture to La Muette ; Two Marches, by Joachim ; and 
Mozart's Symphony in E flat major. Herr Demunck, from Weimar, 
played a Concerto, by Haydn, for the violoncello, as well asa piece by 
Piatti and another by Vieuxtemps. Madame Peschka-Leutner sang the 
air “ Abscheulicher,” from Fidelio, asong by Herr R. Wagner, and 
another by Schumann, 


THE MAY QUEEN. 


The withdrawal of Sir Sterndale Bennett’s Cantata just previous to 

the time fixed for its performance at St. James’s Theatre, has given a 

significance to Mr. Henry F. Chorley’s protest in the columns of his 

journal, The Atheneum. We, therefore, print it. The manifesto will 

excite a secondary interest as an improvement upon the well-worn story 

of the ambitious bellows-blower and his “ We played well to-day ” :— 

‘* Among the new productions announced for the English operaseason just com- 

menced is Sir W. Sterndale Bennett’s May Queen. Regarding this promise, I 

have 4 few words to say, as the contriver of the story—yet by neither manager, 

ecmposer, or publisher in contemplation having been apprised of the plan. 

Some years ago, however, I had explicitly to state my wishes on the subject 

both to Sir W. S. Bennett and his publishers—-a similar measure having been 

proposed, to, and protested against, by, me. Zhe May Queen—solicited from me 

as a Cantata, by the composer, is, so far as I could make it, such a work as I 

was invited to produce : it was accepted on the conditions under which it was 

written. So complete a disregard of these—without reference to the author 

and inventor of the fable, as appears in the advertisement, claims the clearest 

statement of the case, in the interest of artists, publishers, managers, and those 

who write stories and words for music. 

“That a cantata and an opera are two forms of composition, as utterly 

differing the one from the other as a narrative poem from a drama, need hardly 

be insisted on. The law was distinctly laid down in the announcement of a 
Cantata (called a Serenata) by two men of historical fame—the one Handel, the 
other Gay. When their Acis and (alatea was announced, the concert bill of 
the day explicitly declared, ‘ There shall be no action.’ The work was to be 

narrative and descriptive, not dramatic. Neither the one-eyed ‘monster 

Polypheme,’ nor the death of Acis as crushed by the rock hurled on him by the 
Cyclops, were otherwise than hideously grotesque when brought into practical 
view by Mr. Macready’s management. ‘The catastrophe, indeed, was evaded, 

somewhat ridiculously. The stone rather resembled a portmanteau than a Pelion: 

and the whole spectacle, in spite of a prologue of music, commissioned by Mr. 

Macready from Mr. T. P. Cooke to supplement Handel (!) and to introduce 
Mr. Stanfield’s exquisite scenery (accompanied with all the sights and noises 
of the sea), and in spite of the purity and charm of the voice and style of Miss 
Clara Novello, who sang the Ga/atea in her best fashion (there was nothing to 
act), ‘died, ’ and virtnally ‘made no sign,’—save in the debit column of the 
treasury registers belonging to the theatre. 

“To turn from ter persons to smaller ones—from Handel to Sir W. 
Sterndale Bennett—from Gay to the writer of these lines—I may recall to Sir 
W. S. Bennett the circumstances under which The May Queen was written. 
Many years ago he did me the honour to apply to me for a text for a Cantata, 
expressing a desire for something like Acis and Galatea, It appeared to me 
not wise to venture on a classical subject, when such a masterwork already 
existed ; and I suggested an English scene as preferable, as for instance, a May 
Day in thetime of Queen Elizabeth—Leslie’s charming picture (I well recollect) 
occurring to me at the moment when we were discussing the matter. My 
idea was adopted. While writing the Cantata, the one momentary action 
which it contains (a blow given within royal precincts) was introduced— 
borrowed from a scene in Scott’s Fortunes of Nigel. Such was the origin of 
The May Queen, the first of a few cantatas in all of which the same principles 
have been more or less carried out. I maintain that these do not change— 
that a spade remains a spade—that an oratorio cannot be well done in action 
or danced (they tried the feat in respect to Israel in Egypt, during the reign 
of Lenten abominations, half sacred, half profane, at one of our Royal Theatres) ; 
and thus, that a work, considered and composed with a special purpose, 
cannot be forced into another attitude without distortion, and consequent loss 
of credit, to those who made it, with a view to its own place and its own 
functions. The discourtesy with which my expressed wishes have been set 
aside has nothing to do with the force of the argument, or the state of the 
case, as questions of Art.” Henry F. Cuorzey. 


Barnevuts.—Herr R. Wagner’s project of waking this place up from 
its sleep of now nearly one hundred years, by producing his “ festival 
stage-play” Der Ring der Nibelungen, has made no inconsiderable pro- 
gress. One of the summer months of 1873 ia fixed on for the per- 
formance, The first series of performances will occupy four successive 
evenings; the second and third series, the next two evesings, 
respectively. Herr Semper has made clever drawings and plans of the 
theatre that will have to be erected, while the famous Herr Brandt, of 
Darmstadt, has undertaken the machinery and decorations. The 
theatre and stage arrangements are to be ready by the spring of 1872; 
the erection of the theatre is to be commenced at once. As soon as 
the stage is completed, the singers and musicians selected by Herr 
Wagner will meet here to study aud rehearse the separate parts of the 
“ festival stage-play” for the space of two mouths, The number of 
patrons’ tickets, at 309 thalers a ticket, is a thousand; they have been 
so eagerly bought up that there is no apprehension of any want of funds 
to carry out the project, First and foremost among the patrons are the 
Emperor of Germany, the King of Bavaria, and the grand Duke of 





Saxony. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 





FOURTEENTH SEASON, 1871-2. 
Director—Mr. 8S. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 





SEASON of the MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS will COMMENCE on 
Monpay Eventna, November 13, and that the performances will take place as 
follows, viz.:—Monday, November 13, 1871; Monday, November, 20; Monday, 
November 27; Monday, December 4; Monday, December 11; Monday, December 
18; Monday, January 8,1872; Monday, January 15; Monday, January 22; Monday, 
January 29; Monday, February 5; Monday, February 12; Monday, February 19 ; 
Monday, February 26; Monday, March 4; Monday, March 11. Seven Morning 
Performances will be given on Saturdays, January 27; February, 3, 10, 17, 243 
March 2 and 9, 1872. 

For the accommodation of those who may desire to occupy the same seats at 
every performance, the Director will continue to issue subscription ivories, at £5 
(transferable), entitling holders to special sofa stalls, selected by themselves, for the 
whole series of twenty-three concerts, viz.—16 Monday Evenings, and 7 Saturday 
Afternoons. Subscription tickets are also issued for the 16 Evening Concerts, at 
£3 10s. ; and for the 7 Morning Concerts, taking place on Saturdays, January 27, 
February 3, 10, 17, 24, March 2 and 9, at £1 10s. 


rT Director begs to announce that the FOURTEENTH 





THREE EXTRA MORNING PERFORMANCES 
(Not included in the Subscription) will be given before Christmas, 
On SATURDAYS, November 18, 25, and December 2. 


Madame ARABELLA GoppaRD is engaged as pianist on Mondays, November 13, 
27, and on Saturday, November 25, Mr. Cuarctes Hate will appear on Mondays, 
November 20, December 4, and on Saturdays, November 18, and December 2. 
Madame Norman-Nervpa will be the violinist on Mondays, November 13, 20, and 
27; also on Saturdays, November 18, 25, and December 2. Signor Piatti will hold 
the post of first violoncello on all occasions. Herr L. Ries that of second violin. 
Herr Srravs and Mr. Zersint will play viola. Sir Jotes Benevict, as heretofore, 
officiating as conductor, Mr. Sims Reeves is engaged toappear on Monday evenings, 
November 13 and December 18. Madame Scnumann, Herr Paver, and Herr 
JOacuIM, will appear after Christmas. 


THE FIRST CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 13, 


To commence at Eight o'clock precisely, 


Programme. 
PART I 
QUARTET, in A minor, Op. 29, No 1, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—Madame Norman-Nervupa, MM. L. Ries, Zerpint, 
ond Piatti ... coo a pa one ~ ie 
RECIT., §‘‘ Deeper and deeper still” , ares 
AIR, P {. Waft her, angels ” —Mr. Sims Reeves us 
VARIATIONS ON AN ORIGINAL THEME, in C minor, No, 36, 
for piancforte alone—Madame ARABELLA GoppARD eee . 
PART II. 
SONATA, in F major (No. 9 of Halle’s edition), for pianoforte and 
violin—Madame ARABELLA Gopparp and Madame Norman- 
es ove on ee Mozart. 
Mozart. 


Schubert. 
Handel, 


Beethoven, 


NERUDA ove doe ove ove ove - 
SONG, “Dalla sua pace"—Mr. Sims REEVES ++ ove ove ooo 
TRIO, in C minor, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello—Madame 

ARABELLA GoppARD, Madame NorMan-NeropaA, and Signor PIaTTt 

ConpvucTor ... Sir JULES BENEDICT. 


Mendelssohn, 


Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s. Tickets at Chappell & Co.'s, 50. 
New Bond Street ; Mr, Mitchell’s, 33, Old Bond Street ; Mr. Ollivier's, 39, Old 
Bond Street; Lamborn Cock & Co.’s, 63, New Bo d Strect; Keith, Prowse, & 
Co.’s, 48, Cheapside ; Hays’, Royal Exchange Buildings; and +f Austin, 28, 
Piccadilly. 








MARRIAGE. 

On the 11th inst., at the Parish Church of Chesterton, Epwarp Suaw, 
of the Inner Temple, to Mantua Exizapern, eldest daughter of Joun L. 
Horxrns, Mus. Doc., Wentworth House. 


DEATHS. 
On October 21, at the residence of his parents, 29, Park Road, Regent's 


Park, Rionarp, aged 26, eldest son of Ricuarp and Kezia JEFFs, of 


244, Regent Street, beloved and regretted by all who knew him. 


On the 25th October, at 27, Notting Hill Square, Tuomas Boosey, 
Esq., aged 76. 


oo : : = — 





Jepss.—Yes, M. Hrstne Houssaye was once manager of the Théatre 
Francais, when Rachel was in the Company, and the late Mr. Poole 
(Paul Pry) used to go behind the scenes, 





NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MUSICAL WORLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). 1t is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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M —My dear N., what paper is that you hurl down with 
e wrath? 

N.—’Tis the Musical World of Saturday last, wherein I 
read nonsense about musical criticism even more wild than 
the usual nonsense of that sheet. 

M.—Be calm, I pray you. The article has been read 
and approved by me. It is the first step of a going back to 
the beginnings of criticism. 

N.—I see nothing good of necessity in that. 

M.— Nor did I expect you to do so. Anger is a famous 
hoodwink. Are you calmer now ? 

N.— Yes. 

M.—Then it may be worth my while to speak. There 
is no action more natural, under certain conditions, than a 
return to the first principles of things. Do you remember 
the potatoe plague of 1847 ?. 

N.—I am not a boy. 

M.—Pardon ;—your temper, at least, is youthful. Then 
you know, of course, that some folks went to the wild tuber 
of South America for a healthy stock? 

N.—Yes ; and the produce went into pig-troughs. 

M.—I merely show a step taken; such a step as that 
which brought vaccine matter direct from the cow during 
the late plague of small-pox. - 

N.—but you have to prove that first principles are best. 
I hold that they are not. Everything in its beginning is 
crude, and becomes fit for its place only after shaping. 
You were at Ventnor a few weeks back, and strolled on 
its shingly beach. 

M.— Don't tell me that. 
window, and a London fog. 

N.—You would rather do so, I imagine, than walk on the 
acute angles of primitive pebbles, and spoil your boots. 
All nature is against your theory, my good M. 

M.—Then I presume fruit is at its best when rotten. 
But shall we leave the realm of nature for that of art ? 

N.—Willingly ; if you find yourself ill at ease in a place 
of your own choosing. Am I to understand that you 
would prefer a musical critic passionless as Justice, and hard 
as Truth, to the present outgrowth of the compromise upon 
which all society rests ? 

M.—There must be two parties to a compromise; aud on 
one side you have placed Justice and Truth. Fill up the 
blank. 

N.—-On the other side are Injustice and Untruth. 

M.—Can Light have fellowship with Darkness ? 
there be a pact between Good and Evil ? 

N.—Can ! my dear M.—there 7s, and must be. You are 
a proof of it; so are we all. A sternly virtuous man, 
unable to wink at evil, would be sent to Coventry or to 
Heaven within a month. 

M —Go on. I follow. 


I am now facing a London 


Can 
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N.—I will go on. Justice and Truth are beautiful 
things; but the injustice which is called Mercy, and the 
untruth which can pretend ignorance of faults, are more beau- 
tiful still. What says your favourite St. Paul: --“ For a just 
man will none die, but peradventure, for a good man some 
would even dare to die.” A just and truth-telling musical 
critic would be, within his limits, at war with the whole 
force of society, and, as a public nuisance, would very soon be 
stamped out. I have no dislike to abstract theories, as such. 
Like agreeable day-dreams, they help to pass many an 
otherwise dreary time. But to attempt carrying them out in 
this tangled society of ours would be as absurd as for an angel 
to think of walking down Fleet Street, on a November day, 
without getting his robes soiled. We must all yield some- 
thing, my dear M., if the world is to jog along. In the 
resolution of forces each separate force is partly neutralised, 
but each helps towards the resultant. ‘Then, for the sake 
of common sense, let me hear no more of perfect justice 
and truth in the form of a critic. The thing cannot be; and 
he who says otherwise is a vague, unpractical dreamer. 

M.—Have a cigar. 

N.—I want no sedative. Depend upon it, the average 
musical criticism of our day, however faulty in the abstract, 
is best suited to the time. So far I go with Pope, and 
declare, “ Whatever is, is right.” 

M.—Is that your case ? 

N.—Not all of it; but more than you can answer. 

M.—I do not intend an answer. I accept the com- 
promise you picture with such force, and admit its binding 
power. 

N.—Why did you not say so earlier, and prevent a waste 
of words ? 

M.—Simply because your eloquence played into my 
hands. It is the vicious party—I use the term without 
offence—which has lately shown a desire to tear up the 
bond. Critics are told that they must never speak the 
truth, when truth is unpleazant, and that they must do 
the duty, if not take the pay, of hireling admirers. Under 
such conditions what is their obvious course ? 

N.—Suppose I dispute the conditions ? 

M.—Don't. Admit them for the sake of argument. 

N.—Their plain course is to go on unmoved by clamour. 
_ M.~-Which assumes the very theoretical perfection you 
Just now said it was folly tocuunt upon. Critics are men; 
and, in this case, human weakness is their strength. It 
leads to the remembrance that judgment should be just. 
“We must all yield something,” my dear N.; and those must 
yield most who are on the side of imperfection. So, if the 
threatened critics threaten in return, I, for one, rejoice ata 
probable gain to truth. Meanwhile, tell your friends to be 
merciful that they may obtain mercy, Now have a cigar. 

N.—Thanks. T. E. 





Astixe@tox.—Mrs. John Mactarren gave the first ofa series of concerts 
of pianoforte and vocal music on Thursday, Oct. 12. Miss Annie 
Sinclair, Miss Josephine Williams, Miss Marion Severn, and Signor 
Bellini were the vocalists. Mr. Walter Macfarren officiated as conductor. 
Miss Sinclair and Signor Bellini gave with great effect the buffo duet 
from L’£lisir d’ Amore, Miss J. Williams sang a charming little ballad 
of her own, “ ‘I'he wild rose bud,” and Miss Sinclair and Miss Severn, 
by their animated performance of Macfarren’s duet “Two merry 
Gipsies,” elicited much applause. Mrs. John Macfarren played 
Beethoven’s sonata in D, Weber's “ Invitation,” a fantasia of Prudent, 
and, associated with Mr, Walter Macfarren, Mendelssohu’s concertante 
for two pianists in B flat. She was warmly received throughout the 
evening. 

Prince Georce Gauttzrs is in America, with a company of singers, 
to perform Russian operas. 









OCCASIONAL NOTES. : 

Weser’s First OperA.—On the 12th October, 1800, that is, 
seventy-one years ago, Carl Maria von Weber’s first-opera, Das 
stumme Wuldmédchen, was producéd at Chemnitz. ‘The book 
was by the Baron von Steinsberg. The manager, Herr Stenz 
thus announced the work in the bills:—‘ Das stumme Wald- 
midchen, 2 romantic-comic opera in two acts, by the Baron 
von Steinsberg, set to music, and dedicated with the profoundest 
respect to her Electoral Highness, Amalie Auguste, reigning 
Electress of Saxony, by Carl Maria Baron von Weber, aged 13, 
a pupil of Haydn.” It must be observed that the master was 
not Joseph, but his brother, Michael Haydn of Salzburg, and 
that Weber was very nearly fourteen. In Chemnitz, where the 
young composer attended the performance with his father, the 
opera was extraordinarily successful. It was less s>in Freiberg, 
where it was produced, on the 24th November of the same year, 
under the simple title of Das Waldmiidchen. It eventually 
excited a paper war in the Freiberger Nachrichten with Herr 
Siegert, the town-musician. Even Herr Fischer, the Cantor, 
entered the lists against Weber. The latter was designated by 
Herr Fischer ‘‘a stuck-up urchin” and duly reprimanded. He 
was not wanting in sharp answers, written, of course, by his 
father. While in Chemnitz, the boy was always a welcome 
guest of Herr Dobzitz and Herr Kunstmann, tradesmen of the 
place; he played a great deal, too, with the musical-director of 
the theatre, Herr Nitzsche. His friends and patrons little 
thought, any more than did his enemies, that he would one day 
be a great German composer and Royal chapelmaster at Dresden, 
and that a monument would.be erected to his memory.—Dresden 
Paper. 


Every one was curious to see how Lrostrate would be reviewed 
in the Débats, the composer, M. Reyer, being the musical critic 
of that journal. He begins by assuring us that he never 
expected his opera to run more than three nights, and that he 
was mistaken, as it was only performed twice. Erostrate burned 
the ‘Temple of Ephesus in order to leave a name to posterity ; and 
when M. Reyer declares that his music will never be forgotten, 
because people talking of bad operas will think of Erostrate, it is 
clear that he shares one of the peculiarities of his hero. The 
unfortunate composer gives us, however, one or two causes which 
conduced to failure. ** What aided it to succeed in the Duchy,” 
writes M. Reyer, ** was the falling of the Temple of Ephesus at 
the final tableau. In Paris this tableau was suppressed for the 
sake of economy. I do not deny that I consented to this 
suppression ; but when the audience heard Scopas sing— 

* Autour du temple qui s’écroule 
Entends-tu les cris de la foule ?” 

they thought they were going to see the temple, and were 
greatly disappointed at not seeing it.” Not only has M. Reyers’ 
reputation suffered by the meauness of the manager in not intro- 
ducing a falling temple, but his music had the misfortune to be 
dedicated to the Queen of Prussia, “I must humbly avow,” 
apologizes M. Reyer, ** that at the time the opera was written I 
had no conception that the Queen Augusta concealed under an 
amiable and benevolent appearance the most sanguinary instincts. 
I allowed myself to be taken in like many others by gracious 
words, and accepted a Prussian decoration seut to me through 
the Prussian composer Meyerbe.r, author of the Huguenots and 
Robert le Diable, still played by the Opera.” After this malicious 
little allusion, M. Reyer deals very pleasantly with the attack of 
Mdlle. Hi:son on M. Jouvin. Directly he heard of the assault, 
he says he immediately drove to the house of the cantatrice, and 
the first thing he saw lying on her piano was an elegantly bound 
little volume, entitled ‘* Manuel de la Bienséance et de la 
Civilité ; ou, l’ Art de se conduire dans le Monde.” ‘Thedifficulty 
arose, he adds, from the misconception of a Greek word— 
Aphrodite ; very pardonable in a young lady. 


Letrers from Hesse-Darmstadt (Oct. 23rd), informs us that the 
theatre is completely destroyed, the outer walls and the stone 
staircase alone remaining. ‘Che decorations are burnt to ashes. 
The library has been saved. ‘The fire probably originated at 
the iighting of the lamps in the proscenium, One of the persons 
engaged in lighting the theatre is missing, and it is supposed he 
has been burnt. y 
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Crystat Patace Concerts —Among the principal features in 
the programme of to day’s concert are the Overture, Scherzo, and 
Finale, in A minor, of Schumann, and Mr. Arthur A. Sullivan’s 
new music to the Merchant of Venice. 





WE have received a piece of music thus entitled :—‘‘ The ‘ Four 
Cycles,’ words and music by Eleanor Knights Simons, amanuensis 
of the musical works of Henri Gardini Cole, and sole amanuensis 
of his Manual of Instruction (certificate stamped and witnessed)” 
What can this mean ? 


Mapame Viarpor having taken up her permanent residence in 
Paris, the Ménestrel thus chuckles :— 

** Madame Viardot, abandonnant sa ville de Bade pour reprendre possession 
de son ancienne habitation de la rue de Douai, n’est ce pas 14 une vraie 
conquete faite par Ja France sur 1A’llemagne musicale ? ” 

No doubt ; and we would suggest to La France the policy of 
taking all her revenge out in the same way. 

Rumor says that Victorien Sardou’s spectacle, entitled Le 
Roi Carotte, is to be brought out in the most magnificent manner; 
that £16,000 has been laid out in scenery and dresses, and that 
the resurrection of Pompeii has cost £2,000. The manager of 
the Gaité is evidently determined not to sacrifice the prose or 
verse of M. Sardou, as the manager of the Opéra sacrificed M. 
Reyer’s music, to economy in scenic effect. By the way, Malle. 
Hisson is to fill the principal ré/e in the spectacle, and Mdlle. 
Theresa and forty clowns are also engaged. 





‘Tue Paris Opera recently produced for the first time in Paris 
M. Reyer’s Lrostratus, which was played ten years ago at Baden- 
Baden, under the superintendence of the late M. Berlioz—like M. 
Reyer an apostle of the anti-Italian school of music. At Baden, 
Madame Sass and M. Michot played the principal parts, and did 
much to give an ephemeral reputation toadull work. As played 
here, in the present crippled state of the Opera, Erostratus was 
a failure, notwithstanding the subject, which may make it run 
for a few nights. The heroine, who prompted the hero to burn 
Diana’s temple, may remind the auditors of the modern petroleuse. 
But the sentence of oblivion to which Erogtratus was condemned 
by his judges, and which his memory has evaded through 
countless ages, must, so far as regards M. Reyer’e opera, be 
regarded as confirmed. 


Herr Joann Srravss, director of the Imperial Court balls at Vienna, 
has composed three manuscript compositions for the foreigners’ ball at 
Liverpool, to be given next month. M. Keeneman, director of the 
Baden-Baden orchestre, has also presented one, to be produced on the 
ocersion, to M. Storss and the managing committee, introducing imita- 
ticns of the songs of the cuckco and nightingale. 


——0 


PROVINCIAL. 


Epixsurcu.—We read as thus in the Evening Courant of the 17th 
inst. :-— 


‘*Mr. Kenredy appeared Jast night in the Music Hall in the first of 
three popular entertuinments on the “Songs of Scotland.” A large 
audience assembled to welcome the best of living interpreters of our 
national songs. It has been Mr. Kennedy’s custom hitherto to under- 
take single-handed the amusemement of his andience, but last night, for 
the first time, he introduced his two sons and two daughters to an 
Edinburgh audience, It is semewhat singular that the four voices 
should represent the four principal parts in music, Miss Helen Kennedy 
has a sweet soprano voice, which she uses very skilfully ; while Miss 
Marjory Kennedy is possessed of a contralto voice of great power, and 
over which she seems to have a thorough command, Mr. David Kennedy 
has a clear tenor voice of good compass, and with a little more confi- 
dence he will be able io make it tell with even greater effect 
than last night. Mr. James Kennedy has a rich baritone, and he sang, 
as indeed did the entire quartet, with great care, in a very artistic 
way. The programme comprised ‘The Clond-cap’t towers’ (Stevens), 
‘Blow Gentle Gales’ (Sir H.R. Bishop), the ‘ Stammerers’ (Harring- 
ton)—and a duet, ‘Albion, on thy fertile plains’ (Braham), sung by 
Mersrs. James and David Kennedy. ‘The rendering of the glees 
excited a perfect furor, and on two occasions a re-demand was acceded to. 
Altogether, a most enjoyable evening was spent. 








Great Matvern.—A correspondent from this town writes as 
follows :— 

“Mr. and Mrs. R. Blagrove gave the last of their soirées in Mr. Haynes’ 
music-room, on ‘I'uesday last, with the valuable assistance of Mr. and 
Mrs. Haynes as vocalists. Owing to the inclemency of the weather, 
the audience was not so numerous as otherwise would have been the 
case, but the performance afforded much gratification—T he meetings of 
the Harmonic Union under the urbane presidency of Admiral Wink, of 
the North, have been resumed at the North Malvern Hotel, with unusual 
eclat. Mr. Home, the famous spiritualist, is here, and, it is hoped, by 
the interest of Mr. Martin Lucy, one of its most distinguished 
members, may be induced to join the already powerfully represented 
Union.” 


Ipswicn.—The Ipswich Journal speaks thus of the concert given by 
Mrs. John Macfarren and party, on Tuesday, October 10 :— 

“ The Hall was crowded and the concert was heartily enjoyed. Mrs. 
John Macfarren was the solo pianist, and the skill with which she 
executed selections from Weber, Beethoven, Handel, Brissac, &c., was 
truly admirable; brilliant, masterly, yet delicate in every point. 
‘The Harmonious Blacksmith,’ that pons asinorum of musical pre- 
tenders, was given with a graceful ease and perfection of touch, that 
nearly roused an unmusical audience. The Scottish Fantasia did 
arouse the enthusiasm of the audience to encore-pitch, and was eagerly 
re-demanded. Miss Sinclair has a clear brilliant voice, thoroughly 
cultivated style, and perfect phrasing. Her rendering of Macfarren’s 
beautiful song, ‘The beating of my own heart,’ was so good as to bring 
a recall from the audience. Miss Marion Severn is dramatic in style, 
and sings with fine effect wherever the subject is at all emotional. ‘I'he 
singing of Signor Bellini was most finished. Mr. Wallace Wells is a 
cultivated singer, and was heartily applauded. The concert was in 
every way a success, and the Hall was filled to the furthest corner.” 


NewcastLe-on-Tyne.—A local paper thus notices Lilijah, as recently 
performed at Mr. Rea’s orchestral concerts :— 

“Last night, the last great work of Mendelssohn—his sublime 
Elijah—was given in the new Town Hall, before a numerousand keenly 
appreciative assembly. For the proper interpretation of such a grand 
production Mr. Rea was thoroughly well prepared, as he commanded 
the services of his unequalled instrumental corps of tifty performers, his 
choral union numbering one hundred and fifty voices, and a party of 
solo vocalists of high rank in their profession. ‘I'he principal artists 
were Madame Rudersdorff, soprano; Mdlle. Drasdil, contralto; Mr. 
Arthur Byron, tenor; and Mr. Whitney, bass, ‘I hese were ably 
seconded by Miss Blanche Reeves, Miss Leybourne, Mrs. Hopper, and 
Messrs. Vinycomb and Ainsworth. With such talent, it may readily 
be believed that the proper effect was realised. Madame Rudersdorff 
has long been celebrated for her impassioned rendering of the dramatic 
music of the widow, and Jast night it would have been difficult to 
detect any falling off. Her duologues with Elijah were given with a 
degree of pathetic expression and intensity of feeling that fairly spoke to 
the hearts of all. Mdlle, Drasdil was perfectly at home in the music of 
Jezebel, and she was especially successful in ‘O rest in the Lord’—the 
execution of which so gratified the audience that an encore was 
demanded, and ultimately complied with. Mr. Byron's expressive 
vocalization was displayed throughout to advantage, and Mr, Whitney 
faithfully complied with the very exacting requirements of the music 
set down for the Prophet. Mr. Rea’s choir was never heard to greater 
advantage than in the choruses. The points of attack were in nearly 
all cages firm and vigorous, and the great choruses of the Baalites were 
given with wonderful effect.” 


BeprorD.— We take the following from a local paper :— 

“On Thursday evening Mr. P. H. Diemer, the conductor of the 
Bedford Amateur Musical Society, gaveaconcert at the Assembly Rooms. 
Thestaff of artists engaged for this occasion comprised Miss Sophie Ferrari, 
Mr. Frank Holmes, Mr. F. Folkes, Mr. T, Watson, Mr. Burnett, Mr. 
Gough, Mr. Castell, and Mr. P. H. Diemer. The first part opened 
with Sir W. S. Bennett's Andante grazioso, from Sestett, Op. 8, for 
pianoforte, two violins, viola, violoncello, and double bass. ‘The andante 
is the best specimen in the work of its distinguished composer's style, 
which is characterised by a tenderness and refinement of feeling 
expressed in the most artistic manner. The execution of this selection 
was such as to render it perhaps the most successful part of the concert. 
Next came the song ‘0 mistress mine’ (A. 8. Sullivan), well rendered 
by Mr. F. Holmes, and well received by the audience, Haydn's quartett, 
No. 77, in G, for two violins, viola, and violoncello, followed, and was 
beautifully played. ‘ Una voce,’ was most brilliantly rendered by Miss 
8. Ferrari, the embellishments being given in the most artistic manner. 
Next in order came Mendelssohn’s Rondo brillante in B minor, Op. 22, 
for pianoforte and string accompaniments. The exceptionally brilliant 
manner in which Mr. Diemer performed this most difficult selection was 
fully appreciated. ‘La ci darem’ brought the firet part of the concert 
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to a close. The second part commenced with the first move- 
ment from Beethoven’s first pianoforte concerto in C, Op. 15, with 
accompaniments for two violins, viola, violoncello, and double bass. 
Miss 8. Ferrari then sang Mr. A. 8. Sullivan's ‘ Maiden’s Story’ with 
great taste, and was deservedly encored; as was also Mr. F. Folkes’ 
violin solo, ‘Berceuse.’ Mr. I’, Holmes, gave the ‘ The Sea,’ and Mr. 
Diemer two of his own sketches for the pianoforte, re-pectively termed 
‘ Absence’ and ‘ Return,’ after which Miss S. Ferrari sang in a very 
natural, feeling, and unaffected style Weberlin’s song, ‘ Le Reveil.’ This 
young lady, who is a finished vocalist of the true Italian school, has a 
distinguished future before her. The concert terminated with 
Mozart’s grand quartett in G@ minor, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and 
violoncello. 

LiverrooL.—The eighth subscription concert of the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society had the following highly-attractive programme:— 

“ Part I.—Overture, ‘Ruy Blas’ (Mendelssohn), Aria, «Ah! si ben 
mio,’ Trovatore (Verdi)—Mr. Bentham, Part Song, ‘Sweet Vesper 
hymn’ (Henry Smart). Scena, ‘Mi tradi,’ Don Giovanni (Mozart) 
—Madame Colombo. Concerto Pianoforte, in G minor (Men- 
dels-ohn)—Madlle Carreno, Aria, ‘Sorge infausta, Orlando (Handel) 
—Signor Agnesi. Part Song, ‘The Cuckoo’ (Macfarren). Duet 
‘Pronta io son,’ Don Pasquale (Donizetti)—Madame Colombo 
and Signor Agnesi. Part I1.—Pastoral Symphony (Beethoven). 
Melodia, Valzer, ‘ Non so perche’ (Tito Mattei)—Madame Colombo. 
Aria, ‘ Alma soave,’ Maria de Rohan (Donizetti)—Mr. Bentham. Solo 
Pianoforte, ‘ Polonaise,’ in A flat (Chopin)—Mdlle. Carreno. Chorus, 
‘Oh! handmaids of Irene,’ Irene (Gounod). Aria, ‘O tu Palermo,’ I 
Vespri Siciliani (Verdi)—Signor Agnesi. Chorus, ‘ ‘l'rumpet blow,’ 
Irene (Gounod). Overture, ‘Le Dieu et la Bayadére’ (Auber).” 

Sir Julius Benedict conducted. 

Tue Mercury, in its notice of a recent Philharmonic Concert, thus 
criticises Mr Cowen’s symphony in C minor :— 

“Of late years symphonic writing has been too much neglected by 
men of note, and, therefore, the addition of such a work as that con- 
ducted by the composer last evening is welcome, not only because of 
its intrinsic excellence, but also on account of the rarity of new pro- 
ductions of that class. The symphony, as a whole, is made up of 
unquestionably original material, and throughout there is shown an 
intimate knowledge and perfect grasp of striking orchestral effects, As 
a fact, there is not a dull bar from first to last, and in more than one 
instance Mr. Cowen displays all the maturity and grasp of the old 
masters, Considerable ingenuity is shown in the opening movement, 
containing a happily-written largo, with a charming under-current of 
melody, and an allegro di molto, with a ‘second subject’ of singular 
beauty, followed by modulations of the most striking character. ‘The 
scherzo is brisk and sparkling in the highest degree, but it is in the 
allegretto the greatest wealth of beauty and variety is to be found. 
Anything more attractive than this movement could scarcely be found, 
and the many ingenious combinations and striking changes of the 
principal and subsidiary melodies are sufficient to establish tne young 
composer's genius. So great was the enthusiasm at the close of this 
movement that its repetition became an absolute necessity. The finale 
(allegro con fuoco) is singularly spirited, and forms a worthy close to an 
admirable work. The young composer was loudly cheered, and had to 
make his re-appearance on the platform to receive something like an 
ovation. Under his certain baton, the orchestra played with the utmost 
taste, precision, and refinement, thereby contributing greatly to the 
complete success which attended the performance of the Symphony, 


Virnxa.—Twelve subscription concerts will be given during the 
a»proaching winter by the orchestra of the Imperial Operahouse, with 
Herr Otto Dessoff as conductor. The dates are the 12th Novemter ; 
the 3rd and the 17th December; the 28th January, 1872; the 23rd 
February ; the 10th and the 24th March. Among the more important 
works which will be performed, we may mention: Bargiel, “ Drei 
Deutsche Tinze” (new) ; Beethoven, Symphonies, 3, 6, 7, and overture 
to Lgmont; Berlioz, “Symphonie fantastique;” Cherubini, overture 
to Anacreon ; Esser, “Second Suite ;” Rob. Fuchs, Symphony. in 
C minor (new); Grimm, Two Canons in D (new) ; Liszt “ Tasso ;” 
Mendelssohn, “‘ The Hebrides overture,” Violin Concerto; Mozart, 
Symphony in E flat major ; Raff “ Wald Symphonie” (new) ; Schubert, 
Funeral March (-cored by Franz Liszt—new) ; Overture, Interludes, and 
Ballet-Music to Rosamunde ; Schumann, Symphony, No. 2, Pianoforte 
Concerto in A minor; Spohr, Violin Concerto, No. 9; Volkmann, 
Overture to Richard [1] ; Wagner, ‘‘ Huldigungsmarsch ” (new). 

CantsBap.—During his stay here, the Emperor of Brazil was a regular 

tron of the concerts, On leaving, his Majesty presented Herr 

abitzky, the conductor, with a splendid set of brilliants asa mark of 


the satisfaction he had derived, 


REVIEWS. 

Mandel's System of Music. [London: Boosey & Co.] 

Wirn regard to the design and scope of this somewhat elaborate work 
the author may speak for himself. After referring to the needless 
difficulties interposed by the “ authors of most treatises on the elements 
of music,” Mr, Mandel goes on to say :—“ Warned by the shortcomings 
I have mentioned, I have made it my endeavour to explain simply and 
lucidly, the most minute, and, apparently, the most insigniticant, 
details. The gigantic machinery of the Great Eastern itself may be 
thrown out of gear by a slight defect in the very smallest cog-wheel or 
a nearly invisible linchpin. Nor have I scrupled to repeat explanations, 
when I considered repetition necessary. Portions of this first part of 
my book may appear diffuse, but diffuseness in elementary works is 
preferable, I think, to obscurity. My object has not been to produce a 
work distinguished for literary elegance and conciseness, but a treatise 
so plain and intelligible that a tyro may grasp it, even without the aid 
of a master.” Not to insist on the fact that diffuseness is by no means 
a synonym for clearness, and that conciseness need not be obscure, we 
cheerfully bear evidence to the success which Mr. Mandel has achieved. 
His work is divided into five parts, whereof No. I. discusses “ First 
Principles” with much minuteness. Part II. is devoted to “ Practical 
Hints,” and contains a mass of information with regard to such matters 
as the compass of voices and instruments, transposition, the “full 
score,” and ancient scales and keys. This division of the book is 
specially valuable. Parts II]. and IV. are devoted to lessons in 
harmony, illustrated by copious examples, and imparted in a style 
which fully bears out the author’s prefatory remarks. Part V. treats of 
composition, and will be a boon even to amateurs who never think of 
putting pen to paper, seeing that it conveysarich store of information 
relative to the different musical “ forms” and their treatment. To follow 
Mr. Mandel throughout the course here laid down would take up more 
of our space than can be spared, and, while refraining from this, we 
must not be supposed to agree with him on every matter of detail. 
But, in general terms, it may be said that the work is a comprehensive 
and valuable addition to its class, while its method and distinctive 
features make it specially useful to amateur students. 


The Collier's Bonny Daughter.—Part-song. Composed by Henry W. 
GoopBan. [London: Metzler & Co.] 

A quatyt and attractive setting of quaint and attractive verses. Mr. 

Goodban has happily caught the tone and style of a byegone age, and 

his music has the genuine old English flavour. The part song is easy 

enough to be read at sight by average ability. 


Cramer's Popular Vutor for the American Organ. [London: Cramer, 
Wood, & Co.] 

Tue introduction and increasing popularity of the ‘American Organ’ 
(the improved harmonium of our ingenious cousins over the water) 
have made necessary this little work. It contains a description of the 
instrument, with sufficient information as to its peculiarities and use, 
lessons in the rudiments of music, exercises, and easily arranged 
airs. 


Siz Marches Performed by the Band of the Garde Republicaine. Arranged 
as duets for the pianoforte. Composed by Tu. p— Lagarts. [London: 
Cramer, Wood, & Co.] : 

Two of these marches are before us; and we must praise them for their 

pleasant character, as well as reccommend them for their adaptedness 

to general use. Both are easy and effective. 

A Fisherman's Story. Song. Composed by E1izasetH Puiipr. [London: 
Boosey & Co. } 

Tue fisherman’s story is one of shipwreck and death, but the verses 

embody a happy contrast between storm and calm which gave Miss 

Philp scope for no little effect. Moderate use has been made of it, how- 

ever, and the composer's attempts at forcible description are not in the 

highest degree impressive. Still, the song, like all Miss Philp’s 
effusions, has a certain merit, and will win a degree of public favour. 

It is written for a contralto voice, and has an unnecessary wide range 

of twelve notes—A to E. 


Autumn Leaflets. Song. Words from Tinsley’s Magazine; composed by 
Orro Boorn. [London: W. H. Ross.] 

Tus song has two movements, one in G minor, embodying the 
melancholy ideas suggested by the falling leaves of autumn; the other 
in G major, which gives appropriate expression to thoughts of the 
the blessed land where reigns perpetual summer. The composer has 
treated both well. In the minor key his music goes freely, and with 
decided power, unaccompanied by obvious effort. These, moreover, 
are the features of the closing movement, though the mode of expres- 
sion is different, and the theme exactly opposite in character. We 
opine that Mr. Booth has earned a right to respectful consideration, and 
we commend his song. 
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The Flower and the Star. Ballad. Written by J. L. Lyons. Music by W. 
F. Taytor. [London: Cramer, Wood, & Co.] : 
Tue subject of this ballad is the love of a flower for the evening star, 
and the cruel interference of a broad-leaved fern, which hid the one 
from the other, Mr, Taylor’s music is very simple, and its success 
must depend largely on the manner of its rendering. The compass of 
the melody adapts it for almost any voice. 
The Curfew Song. Words by Loncretow. Music by Cuartes W. 
Smiru. [London: Cramer, Wood, & Co.] 
Nor a few composers have attempted the musical illustration of _Long- 
fellow’s powerful verses beginning “ Solemnly, mournfully, dealing its 
dole;” and not a few have more or less conspicuously failed. Mr. 
Smith’s effort is at least of average merit; while there are points in it, 
such as his treatment of the passage, “‘ Dark grow the windows, and 
quenched is the fire,” &., which embody very happy thoughts. The 
interlude is a little stale; but, taking the song asa whole, it deserves 
commendation. Its key is B flat ; compass D to F. 


ee Qe 


WAIFS. 

The Monday Popular Concerts recommence proceedings at St. James's 
Hall, cn the 13th November, Madame Norman-Neruda is to be the 
leading violinist, Madame Arabella Goddard the pianist, and Mr. Sims 
Reeves the singer. 

The programme of the Crystal Palace Concert of November 4th, 
the 24th anniversary of Mendelssohn’s death (November 4th, 1847, at 
Leipsic) will be exclusively devoted to the music cf that composer, vocal 
and instrumental, arranged as far as pos-ible in chronological order. 
Madame Arabella Goddard, pianist on tle occasion, is to play the first 
concerto and one froin each of the eight books of Lieder ohne Worte. 
Selections from the early M.S. Symphonies (never before played in 
public) will be a highly interesting feature of the programme. 

The Holborn Theatre has closed, 

M. Lafont is at present en retraite at Arcahon. 

M. Flotow has left Paris for Vienna. 

Herr Stephen Heller has arrived in Paris. 

The Theatre Rossini, situated at Passy, has re-opened with M. 
Laferriére in the Médecin des Enfants. 

Madame Ristori has appeared in Bucharest as Maria Stuarda, and Pia 
di Tolomei. 


Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s sparkling operaetta, Coz and Boz, still “ runs” 
at the Royal Alhambra Palace. 


The “ Alexandra Palace,” Muswell Hill, was the scene, on Saturday, 
of a performance of the Messiah. 


M. Alexander Billet, the well known and highly esteemed Russian 
pianist, has returned from Paris to London. 


Mr. Henry Holmes has resumed his Chamber-Music Concerts, 
(“ Musical Evenings”) at the St. George’s Hall. This will be the fifth 
series, 


Mr. George Tolhurst’s oratorio, Ruth, is to be performed in the 
Lecture Hall, Chatham, on ‘Tuesday, with full band and chorus, the com- 
poser conducting. 

ArpointMENT.— Mr. C. E. Manton, Organist and Choirmaster to the 
Mercers’ Company, and late Organist and Choirmaster at St. Paul’s 
Charlton 8. E. (resigned), to be Organist and Choirmaster at Berkeley- 
Capel, Mayfair. 

Herr Adolf Rutenberg, of Berlin, has lately published a work, entitled 
Die Dramatischen Schriftsteller des zweiten Kaiserreichs, on the position 
of the drama in France under the Second Empire. 


The death is announced from Brussels, of M. Philastre, decorative 
painter, pupil of Cicéri, and, in conjunction with Cambon, decorator of 
the Opera, and other theatres. 


Charles Mathews concluded the second and last week of a successful 
engagement at the Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia, on the evening 
of the 30th ult. 


M. Gounod has composed a new work for the Brighton Musical 
Festival, the performance of which he will conduct himself. Sir Jules 
Benedict will also direct the performance of his St. Peter. 


Sir Michael Costa left the Island of Ischia on the 15th inst. After 
remaining three days at Naples he was to visit some of the chief towns 
in Italy prior to going to Berlin, and then return to London. 

“I think you will be pleased with my daughter as a pupil,” observed 


a lady toa professor of music; “ she has such a nice heavy touch for 
sacred music,” 





The Malvern Link Choral Society, announce a concert, in the 
Lecture Hall, on Tuesday, the 31st inst., in aid of the “Chicago Fund.” 
Mr. Holt is to be conductor. 

Messrs. Brewer & Co.’s pianoforte manufactory in Finsbury had a 
narrow escape from fire on Tuesday week, It adjoins Sir Sidney 
Waterlow’s printing works, which were burned down and destroyed. 

A telegraph message received through the Atlantic cable, and dated 
New York, Oct. 24, informs us that Mr. Sothern, on his re-appearance 
in that city has had a most enthusiastic reception. . 


In addition to this new opera in preparation at the Variétés, M. 
Offenbach is composing an extravaganza for the Bouffes. M. Mermet, 
composer of Jeanne d’Arc, has written and composed a three-act comic 
opera. 

Mdlle. Schneider has been engaged to give fifteen representations at 
the Bouffes in St. Petersburg. As the Russian authorities object to the 
title of La Grande Duchesse, M. Offenbach’s popular work is to be called 
Le Sabre de Mon Pére. 


The re-appearance of Miss Charlotte Cushman on the stage, after 
ten years absence, has excited much interest in New York. Her first 
performance was at Booth’s Theatre, as Queen Katharine, Mr. Creswick 
playing Cardinal Wolsey. 


At the last Liverpool Philharmonic Society’s Concert, under the 
direction of Sir Jules Benedict, the principle artists were, Madame 
Colombo, Mr. Bentham, and Signor Agnesi. Mdlle, Carreno performed 
Mendelssohn’s pianoforte concerto in G minor. 


Mr. Camille Sivori Soutten, son of Madame Soutten, 27, Harley 
Street, Cavendish Square, and pupil of Mr. O’Conner, principal scenic 
artist, Haymarket Theatre, has just been elected a member of “Les 
Beaux Arts” Society, Paris, after a severe competion. 


Miss Clara Doria made her début as Arline, in the Bohemian Girl, at 
New York, on the 7th inat., in the Academy of Music, ll the critics 
agree she is the best Arline that has appeared in New York for years, 
showing a voice of rare schooling and unexceptional quality. 


Mr. Louis Diehl’s new song, The Mariner, which has been taken in 
hand by Signor Foli, meets with great favour in the provinces. The 
Edinburgh Daily News says, “It was deservedly encored,” and similar 
testimony to its merits and success comes to us from Belfast and other 
towns, ; 

On Friday evening, Doctor White, from Waterford, gave his 
entertainment, “ Legendary Tales and Songs of Nations,” in the 
Workmen’s Club, Inverness, with great success. He sang to his own 
accompaniment on the pianoforte a variety of Irish ballads and songs, 
which were much appreciated. 


Among aay ong, * entertainments are The Tempest, at the 
Queen’s; a drama, by Mr. Watts Phillips, now in rehearsal, at the 
Princess’s, in which Mr. Phelps and Mr. Webster will have parts; anda 
version, by Mr. W. 8. Gilbert of the libretto of Offenbach’s Brigands, at 
the Gaiety. 


The musical critic of the Liberté, in reviewing Zrostrate, says that 
Malle. Hisson lent her powerful voice and warmth of expression to the 
role of Athenais, “ We had some few observations to make, however,” 
adds the critic “‘ but, looking at the manner in which the lady punishes 
journals we feel it prudent to refrain !” 


The long-deferred opening of the Odéon has at length taken place. 
Of the two pieces constituting the programme, the first in verse was 
Jean-Marie, a one-act comedy by M. Theuriet, a simple dramatization 
of the ballad of “ Auld Robin Gray,”—a fact which French critics 
probably through ignorance of the ballad have ignored. 

The Milan 7rovatore has a notice of a new opera by Signor G. Nossi, 
called La Contessa d'Altemberg, produced at the Teatro di Borgo San 
Donnino, on the 4th inst. The critic pronounces it ‘“ magistral, 
magnificent, and stupendous, a treasure of melody, and a j-wel of 
— worthy to be represented at the first theatres of 

taly.” 

A German Opera Company has been playing at the Bolton Theatre 
Royal. The pieces performed were Bekers Story, and the Beautiful 
Galathea, a mythological opera. The artists are Fraulein Cherbee, 
Fraulein Seidel, Herr Collin, Herr Pfeiffer, &c. It is stated that this 
troup has created a furore in London. We have no reccollection of ever 
having heard of it before. 

Mr. J. Barnett’s Paradise and the Peri, which was so successfully pro- 
duced at the last Birmingham Musical Festival, is becoming as popular 
as The Ancient Mariner. Since its first production, Paradise and the 
Peri has been given at Birmingham, and in several of the neighbour- 
ing towns, with equally great success. It has also gone the round of 
the provinces, and is at present in rehearsal by several choral societies. 
A performance of the work will take place at Worcester. 
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The New York Herald thus notices Miss Clara Doria’s first appearance 
in English opera :— 

“The new prima donna—Clara Doria—gained the sympathies of the 
audience and proved herself an artist in the highest sense of the word. 
Everything she sang, from beginning to end, was artistic,"and showed a 
voice of unexceptional quality and rare schooling. She is an artist in every 
sense of the word and the best Arline we have heard for many years. ” 

Italian Operahouses have always presented a fruitful subject of liti- 
gation. Her Majesty’s Theatre and the Royal Italian Opera are both 
in Chancery: the former has its suit, The Ear) Dudley v. Gye, and the 
latter its appeal in the House of Lords, Col. Brownlow Knox v. Gye. 
M. Bagier, of the Paris Italian Operahouse, has been at law with the 

roprietors of the Salle Ventadour, who have been compelled to allow 
im a diminution of rent, on the ground that the police authorities, 
during the first siege, converted his theatreintoan ambulance,—Atheneum, 

A reaction in favour of music halla has set in in the newspapers, and 
the magistrates are amusingly attacked, not so much for taking away 
the licenses, as for having refused them, as a kind of punishment to the 

roprietors for holding the Lord Chamberlain's ordinary stage play 
icense. It is not our duty to inquire into the cause of these refusals, 
many reasons might doubtless be found ; it is to hoped that the closing 
of these places will not only act asa warning to others who have 
escaped scot-free, but that it will also stop the spread of that debasing 
class of so-called comic songs, which unquestionably have a baneful in- 
fluence on those who continually hear them. In a clever little brochure 
recently published from the pen of Mr. H. O’Neill, the well-known 
painter, he thus alludes to these places :— 
“Why to the music halls should I refer ? 
Those pandemoniums which minister 
To tastes the lowest that to men belong, 
By sickly ballad, or by vulgar song ; 
Which most assuredly achieve success 
By aid of Bass, or Barclay, or Guiness. 
Though Mario to please some few may chance, 
What are his worshippers to those of Vance ? 
Mark, when the latter issues from the “* Cave 
Of Harmony,” how all the “ beery” wave 
Their greasy caps, and cheer their voices hoarse 
That hero of the vulgar and the coarse!” 

It is true, as many of our contemporaries assert, that the public must 
have amusement, but we can see no reason why it should take this de- 
grading form. —Musical Standard. 

Some of the Northern educationalists “interviewed” Mr. Forster at 
the Mayor’s Parlour in the Town Hall, Manchester, a week ago, and 
presented an address to the Minister, recounting certain grievances 
under which they allege that they will labour if the recently adopted 
changes in our system of primary instruction are carried into operation. 
Among other things, they asserted, “ That as the third resolution 
passed on the 20th of March, 1871, relating to music is likely to work 
much injury to those teachers who have obtained a certificate of merit 
qualifying them to conduct an elementary school, but who are unable 
to give instruction on this subject, the teaching of masic ought not 
to be enforced by penal enactment, but ought to be placed on the list 
of extra subjects.” To this Mr. Forster replied as follows: — “I must 
remind those teachers—many of them very excellent teachers, I have 
no doubt, (although I do not think I should have been an excellent 
teacher in one respect, for I should have been perfectly incapable of 
teaching music myself)—I must remind them that when they entered on 
the business it was without the knowledge that this 2s. increase would 
be made on the average attendance, or this 50 per cent, increase on the 
examination ; therefore, they have no right to complain because at the 
same time there may be a possible loss of a shilling placed to the want 
of music, Parliament and the public generally, and even the unmuzical 
man himself, will be convinced that it is most desirable music 
should be taught; and I cannot but believe that in the case that was 
mentioned, where a thoroughly good master in other respects was not 
musical, there would be found means, through an assistant master or a 
pupil teacher, of giving the required teaching, and that managers 
would not be so foolish as not to hire a good master of that kind, or, 
much more, to discharge him because he himself is not personally able 
to take that part.” This answer may be deemed fairly satisfactory, 
inasmuch as it shows a determination on the part of the Government 
not to retreat from the position they have taken up on the question of 
popular musical education, while, at the same time, it must be admitted 
that the opposition raised to the clause proceeded from an utter 
misapprehension of its probable effects, and that Mr. Forster has hit the 
mark in his brief explanation, The objections of these gentlemen were 
in fact, almost as groundless as their strictures upon the new rule by 
which inspectors will be required to visit schools when they are not 
expected, and: thus to see exactly how things are done, instead of 
merely making state visits when everything is in special order, —Choir, 





Mdlle. Adelina Patti has achieved a new success, On Tuesday week 
at Brussels, she commenced a series ofperformances in French of the 
part of Gilda, in Rigoletto, and with such brilliant success that she 
received a perfect ovation. Showers of bouquets and crowns of flowers 
were thrown to her from the audience, which was extraordinarily large, 
the hall being crammed. The Association des Artistes Musiciens 
afterwards gave her a brilliant serenade at the Hotel de Flandre. She 
will also appear in the character of Valentine in the Huguenots, likewise 
in French ; and the public seems very desirous to hear the great artist 
in Lucia. 


Mr. Henry Buacrove.—lIt is with regret that we have to state that 
the eminent English violinist, Mr. Henry Blagrove, has been for some 
time past incapacitated from pursuing his profession through severe 
illness. Several distinguished professors and other gentlemen interested 
in music, have, under these circumstances, inaugurated a movement 
for the presentation of a testimonial to Mr. Blagrove, in recognition of 
the high position he has always held throughout his artistic career. 
Amongst those who are actively interesting themselves in the 
furtherance of this excellent scheme, may be mentioned Sir W. Stern- 
dale Bennett, Rev. Sir F. Gore Ouseley, Bart., Sir G. J. Elvey, Dr. 
Wesley, Mr, J. Hullah, Mr. W. Macfarren, Mr. Cusins, Mr. Waley, Mr. 
C. Salaman, Mr. A. Chappell, Mr. W. H. Holmes, Mr. A. J. Waterlow, 
Mr. E. Thurnam, &e. 


Writing under date October 2nd, the New York Clipper says :— 

“The event of the week has been the re-appearance of Charlotte Cushman 
upon the stage, after an absence of ten years. Although the Cushman fire is 
not so brilliant as when the great tragedienne last appeared before us, yet 
there are occasional flashes which carry us back to the olden times, and 
illumine the theatrical firmament like distant lightning on a midsummer night. 
Mr. Creswick has supported Miss Cushman.” 


The funeral of Mr. Harry Sanderson took place Sept. 29th, from the 
Church of the Messiah, which was crowded with friends, among whom 
were many eminent professors of musical art. When the coffin had been 
placed in front of the pulpit, Mr. Brookhouse Bowler sang an air from 
Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, after which the Rev. George H. Hepworth 
delivered an impressive sermon. Madame de Lusan sang “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth.” Mr, Hepworth then offered a prayer, and 
Mr. Brookhouse Bowler sang a solo from St. Paul. While the audience 
were viewing the remains, Mr. George W. Morgan played upon the 
organ the “ Dead March” in Saul. 


When posterity comes to judge the character of the present gener- 
ation by the existing records of the amusements of the present day 
it will doubtless confirm Nicholas Hentzer's verdict passed so long 
ago as the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and will decide that we must 
have been a people delighting in depressing pleasures, and one that 
indulged in its propensities with characteristic sadness, and this because 
the majority of the lighter pieces provided for public entertainment 
depend in a great measure less upon real wit for their temporary 
success than upon well-known jokes on passing or local events, that, 
uttered elsewhere than upon the boards of a theatre, would be received 
in the usual manner accorded to such things.—AMorning Post. 


The restoration of Gloucester Cathedral is proceeding as fast as the 
fands will allow, and the intention of the Chapter to commence a third 
service in the nave, was announced by the Rev, R. Harvey, the Canon 
in residence, last Sunday week, as follows :— “ The choir has recently 
been re-opened. It has long been painfully felt by those who have the 
charge of this noble cathedral that it is not doing its full work, and 
falls very short of that which they have long aimed at, and desired and 
prayed for, It is always easier to discover and point out defects than 
to remedy them. Fear of interfering with other congregations, and an 
earnest desire to show the utmost consideration for their brethren in 
the ministry, have kept them from using the nave for worship, unless 
in exceptional cases and for special occasions, and even these have been 
mostly confined to those days when all other churches were closed. 
But the time has come when duty to the masses must take precedence 
of delicacy to any ; and, if cathedrals are put on their trial, they must 
have free course to try their strength, of what sort itis. It has, there- 
fore, been determined, at the commencement of Advent, to have three 
full services on the Sunday, the evening one being held in the nave of 
the cathedral, and the nave suitably prepared for its performance. 
Every pains will be taken to carry out the order of our Chapter so as 
not to interfere with other congregations and other churches. We 
shall specially invite those, not so much in our streets and broad places 
as in the byways and alleys. To welcome such within her walls, to 
help them to bring an offering of prayer and praise, our cathedral will 
open wide her doors. It will be our study, as it must be our wish and 
prayer, that all, from the least to the greatest, may be encouraged and 
enabled to worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness—to give Him 
the offerings of an holy worship.” 
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Botoana —The King of Bavaria has been invited to honour with his 
presence the performance of Herr R. Wagner’s Lohengrin at the Teatro 
Communale. One would have imagined that King Ludwig had 
had enough of Herr Wagner’s music at Munich. Nothing of the 
sort! His Majesty has telegraphed to intimate that he accepts with 
pleasure the invitation. Herr Wagner's detractors assert that the 
young King has been asked to attend for the purpose of putting a 
pressure upon public opinion, and obtaining a crowded house on the 
first night, Herr Wagner’s admirers, on the other hand, stigmatise 
this assertion as a vile calumny devoid of the slighest approach to truth 
or logic, inasmuch as his Bavarian Majesty may arrive only in time 
for the second, or the third, performance, when the opponents of Herr 
Wagner will be able to hiss as lustily as on the first night itself. 
According to report—as promulgated by Herr Wagner's friends—the 
artists are enchanted with the music, and delighted at devoting six 
hours a day to rehearsals, while Signor Mariani, the conductor, has 
openly declared he shall joyfully do his very utmost to secure the 
triumph of so “ grand a work.”—The season will be inaugurated by an 
Italian version of Auber’s Enfant Prodigue. 

Brussris.—Les Mousquetaires has been produced, but with marked 
unsuccess, at the Théatre de la Monnaie. The unfortunate tenor, 
whose name we suppress from motives of compassion, gave anything 
but satisfaction. Not so Madame Patti, who appeared the Tuesday 
following as Gilda, in Rigoletto. The house was crammed; the recalls 
were numerous; and the bouquets incessant, without counting the 
monster wreath offered, in the name of the orchestra, by the conductor, 
M. Singelée. After the performance, the members of the orchestra, 
reinforced by those of the Association des Artistes Musiciens, and 
headed by M. Gevaert, the Director of the Conservatory, proceeded 
to the Hotel de Flandre, where Madame Patti had put up, and gave 
her a serenade. M. Gevaert then thanked her in the name of the 
members, for kindly consenting to sing at the concert to be given by the 
Association on the Sunday following, when she was announced for 
the air from Le Nozze; Polacca from J Puritani; and scene from 
the third act of L’ Etoile du Nord. Apropos of Rigoletto. Verdi visited 
Paris in 1870, and begged Madame Patti to let him hear her sing in 
the above opera. Of course his wish was gratified. After the per- 
formance, during which he indulged in marks of admiration he is 
not in the habit of lavishing on the artists who sing his music, 
he rushed round to the stage-door, and sent up to Madame Patti 
his card, on which he had hastily written: Alla vera ed unica Gilda 
complimenti sinceri del suo ammiratore, Giuseppe Verdi. 





Adbertisements. 











THE VOICE & SINGING 


BY 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Recent Street, W. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


i ie maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi Persi 

Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great be oy 
No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all Whole. 
ale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


Atos LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 
OF AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat, in Bottles, 2s. 
MURIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES, in Bottles, 2s. 
by loosening the phlegm and reiieving violent fits of coughing. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to the Queen 
Gazetted August 8th, 1837—December 31st, 1867),—277, Oxford Street, London. f 


N THE STRUCTURE OF A SONATA. By G. A. 


aaa Price ONE SHILLING.—Ropatt, Carte, & Co., 20, Charing 














Useful for Bronchitis, 








BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 

WARWICK MANSION, 








FAVOURITE SONGS, DUETS, TRIOS, 
&c 


9 
COMPOSED BY 


HENRY SMART. 





THE PORTRY BY 


J.P. Douglas ... 
W. H. Bellamy .., 
W. H. Bellamy ... 
John Brougham... 
F, Enoch... 


cooocoooso Coo coocoooocooF# 


The fairy’s whisper... eae 
The lady of the Lea ... 
Hark! the bells are ringing... 
The angel of home... ane is 
Blue eyes = ove 
Bird of my dwelling ... see ae 
Flower of my garden oss Sep 
The fairy cricket. Song... se 
Fly like a bird. Song (in E and F). 
The roses I thought were mine. Song 
(in B flat and D flat) ... eee 
Go, whispering breeze mes ses 
Wake, Mary, wake (Sung by Mr. 
Santley) ... . a nt 
The echo of the lake. Song (in A and F) 
Stay, swallow, here. Ballad Pe 
The Abbess. Song ... ies AR 
© tell me not of sorrow ae 
Sir Roland... sha 
The Bird’s Love Song “we 
Star of the Valley... 


F. Enoch... 
F. Enoch... aes 
W. H. Bellamy ... 
Jessica Rankin ... 
F. Enoch... 
F. Enoch... 


cocomp memo momen OOM he 


eee eee 


DUETS, 


May. Duettino for equal voices... see eee 
I wait to see the swallows come. 
Duettino for soprano and mezzo. F.Enoch.... ... 
The melting of the snow. Duettino 
(Soprano and mezzo) ...  ... F. Enoch... 
The Land of Dreams. Duettino for 
soprano and mezzo-soprano ... F. Enoch... 
Como’s Lake. Duettino for 
soprano and mezzo, or contralto. F. Enoch... 
Farewell. Duet for soprano and con- 
BEANO. eas) 058 «eee Bishop Heber 
When the wind blows in from the sea. 
Duet for soprano and barytone... F. Enoch 
The wind blows fresh from the land. 
Duet for mezzo-soprano and 
barytone ... ose eee 
O breathe’ye, sweet roses. Duet (con- 
tralto and barytone) ... 


On 


~ o -— & OO BP 
ooeoeeececmcSeC.e 


F. Enoch... 


W. Guernsey 


TRIOS. 


The Spirit of the Lake. ‘Terzetto (for 
soprano, mezzo, and contralto)... 
Princely autumn. (For two sopranos 
and mezzo-soprano) ... see 
The sunbeam. ‘Trio (for soprano, 
mezzo, and contralto) ... 


F, Enoch... we 40 
W.S. Passmore... 4 0 
Jessica Rankin ... 4 0 


QUARTETT. 


The lady of the Lea. (For soprano. 
alto, tenor, and bass) w. W.H, Bellamy... 4 0 





LONDON: 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO, 
244, REGENT STREET, W, 
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An Entirely New Work for Musical Education. 
MAYNARD’S 


MUSIC COPY BOUKS 


OONTAIN 


A Progressive Course of Instruction in Blusic, 


UPON A SYSTEM DESIGNED BY 


WALTER MAYNARD. 








The exercises are set at the top of each page, and blank staves are 
left for the pupil to copy the examples given. The Rudiments of Music 
are explained as simply as possible. Diagrams of the Pianoforte Key- 
board are provided, by means of which the notes can be more easily 
learnt than by any other method. The fundamental rules of Harmony 
and Thorough Bass are practically illustrated, and a plan laid down by 
which Singing at Sight can be learnt without assistance. The Music 
Copy Books will, it is believed, be equally useful to master and pupil, 
by relieving the former from the necessity of constantly repeating the 
same rules, and ensuring the gradual progress of the latter. 


THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


“ Intelligence, or, as it has been called, intellectuality, is an essential ele- 
ment of all Art, practical as well as creative, and of none more so than of 
Music. Its development should be zealously encouraged in this branch of 
education, which, however, can be, and often is, conducted without calling into 
action any of the higher attributes of the mind. The Rudiments of Music are 
generally learnt by rote; proficiency in singing or playing acquired by that 
which is equivalent to automatic action of the voice or fingers. This should 
not be. Students should be taught that all musical sound, whether vocal or 
instrumental, is intended to convey some definite meaning; they should be 

made to reflect upon every phrase they have to sing or play, and thoroughly 

to understand that intelligence is the very essence of our Art. Music can thus 

become an important means of mental training. It is in this respect that the 

system of instruction now published for the first time in a complete form will, 
I hope, be useful. The plan I have set forth seems to necessitate concentra- 
tion of thought upon the subject of study; it affords assistance to the memory, 
and tends to cultivate habits of precision, observation, and comparison. These 
are advantages which speak for themselves. Experience has proved that by 
writing exercises, pupils make steadier and more rapid progress than by the 
most frequent oral repetition of rules or notes. The hand and pen assist the 
eye and ear, and the result is more satisfactory than when the voice or fingers 
are guided by the eye or ear alone. I do not, for a moment, assume that this 
method will dispense with the necessity of vocal or instrumental practice ; but 
as such practice becomes less troublesome and laborious if pursued with in- 
telligence, it is evidently desirable, in teaching Music, to stimulate the faculty 
of thought. And that is the object I have had in view while writing the pre- 
sent elementary work.—WALTER MAYNARD.” 





Parts I. and II. contain Rudiments of Music. 

Part III. contains Instructions for the Pianoforte. 

Parts IV. and V. contain The Rudiments of Harmony. 

Part VI. contains Instructions in Vocalization, Part- 
Singing, and Singing at Sight. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH. 








MAY BE HAD OF 


| CHAPPELL & C0., 50, New Bond St. 
| LONDON, 
Or of any Music-seller in Town or Country. 


EKSMERALDA. 
By SIGNOR CAMPANA. 


Performed recently at Hombourg by Madame Patti and Madame Trebelli, &0., and 
received with the greatest enthusiasm, 


CuareeL, & Co., 60, New Bond Street, 














CHARLES GODFREY'S 
NEW WALTZ, 


‘Love Dreams 


Will be Published Next Week. 





LONDON : 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


HANOVER SQUARE. 


MARRIOTT'S 


NEW QUADRILLE 


Dolly Varden’ 


ON OLD ENGLISH TUNES, 





Will be Published Next Week. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 
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NEW BARITONE 








Edited by SANTLEY. 





Published this Day, 


FOR A 


BARITONE VOICE, 


CONTAINING 


A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF SOLFEGGI, 


VOCALISES, AND EXERCISES, 


GENERAL RULES ON THE ART OF SINGING. 


BY 


GAETANO NAVA, 


Upwards of forty years Professor at the Conservatoire in Milan. 











(200 PAGES). 


EDITED AND TRANSLATED BY HIS PUPIL, 


CHARLES SANTLEY. 








PRICE 10s. 6d. 








LONDON: 


BOOSEY & 
HOLLES STREET. 





CO.,, 









Singing ATM ethor. 


METHOD OF INSTRUCTION 





THE BASKET MAKER. 


Just Published, 


LETTY 


COMIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS. 
MUSIC BY 


M. W. BALFE. 





OVERTURE, Solo and Duet - - 


: + eee 


104. 


11. ARIA (Countess), “With emiibien gaze T 


12. 
13. 


133. 
14. 


15. 


154. 
16. 


164. 


17. 


18, 


19. 
20. 
21. 


PROLOGUE - ; 
INTRODUCTION AND CHORUS - 


RECIT, AND CAVATINA (Count), “Ah! 


search the world from end to end” - 
QUARTET AND CHORUS, 
thus, sir? 
CAVATINA (Letty), “ “With dazice ond 


son 


. THE same, one note lower (in B flat) . 


8. 
4 
4 
4 


4 


“Ts it 
5 


3 
3 


POLKA DUET (Letty and ines: at, 
+ 


to work, for ’tis your duty ” - 


DANCE AND CHORUS, “ How the heart 


with pleasure bounding ” 

SESTET AND CHORDS, Tig surely 
an illusion ” 

FINALE to Act 1, mn By the lines that 


here I trace” - 


6 
YAWNING SONG (Hermann), “Yow—aw” 3 


THE DREAM SONG rineneny 
walked by the sea” =~ 


“We 


round me” - 

DUET. (Countess and Hermann), “Now 
that little matter’s o’er” 

RECIT AND SONG (Lunastro), “What 
sorrow dark and danger wait” - 

The same in treble clef (in F)- = - 

SONG, “ Nothing but a dream” (Letty), 
“ Ne’er was mortal eye delighted”- —- 

DUETTINO (Letty ae Bridget), “ wait 
here decked the toilet table” - - 

Also one note lower (in E flat) 

SONG, “Two gifts” (Count) “ Two gift 
there are that fate bestows” - 

Also two notes lower (in B flat) = - - 

THE SINGING LESSON (Letty), “ Oh, 
good gracious, what a nye machine 
is that” = - 

PART SONG “ Hark, now the | music 
swelling” - - 

GRAND BALLET a ae 

THE MAGYAR DANCE 

FINALE, “ Amidst the ppeahins o this 


festive scene’  - 


THE COMPLETE. OPERA, 21s, 





LONDON : 


co co co co co 


“I cmc. ® 
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HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
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